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THE WEEK. 





THE Third Reading debate on the 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Home Rule Bill in the House of 
AT HOME. Commons was finished at an early 
hour last Saturday morning, a 
majority of thirty-four in favour of the measure being 
recorded in the division. The chief feature of the 
closing speeches was the fine peroration with which 
Mr. Morley finished his remarks. He touched 
upon the long and arduous road by which the ad- 
vocates of Home Rule had travelled, and upon the 
innumerable disappointments and discouragements 
they had met with, and, after paying a tribute to 
Mr. Gladstone, spoke of the importance of the 
decision at which the House was about to arrive, 
viewed as a message of peace to Ireland. Late as 
the hour was when the House adjourned, a great 
crowd of people waited in the adjoining streets to 
cheer Mr. Gladstone as he passed from Westminster 
to Downing Street after securing the greatest 
achievement even of his remarkable career. 





AFTER the great victory in the representative 
Chamber the proceedings in the House of Lords 
during the present week are a veritable anti-climax. 
A great gathering of peers took place for the pur- 
pose, not of discussing, but of rejecting, the Home 
Rule Bill, and many men who had not visited the 
House of Lords for years came up for the purpose of 
voting down the House of Commons. But almost 
from the first moment of the debate, certainly from 
the time when Lord Spencer sat down, after moving 
the second reading, a sense of unreality has pervaded 
the discussion. Nobody has been able to take the 
proceedings of the peers seriously, and the whole 
debate has resolved itself into a mere display of 
fireworks, more or less brilliant. In some cases, and 
notably in that of the Duke of Devonshire, the squibs 
have been exceedingly damp, and the spectacle, 
consequently, distinctly depressing. At the moment 
at which we write the majority against the Bill is 
not known, but it will probably be something like 
ten to one—a significant proof of the absurdity of 
the claim of the peers that in this matter they repre- 
sent the real opinion of the country. 


THE most grotesque feature of the debate was 
the speech of the Duke of Argyll on Wednesday. 
This deliverance the Duke himself regarded as being 
of such overwhelming importance that he insisted 





upon the House being specially summoned on a 


Wednesday—and the Leger Day, too!—in order to 
listen to it. The Duke has long been the howling 
dervish of coercionism. On Wednesday he surpassed 
himself, and his rhetorical antics were of such a kind 
as irresistibly to call to mind the war-dance of an 
Indian medicine-man when engaged in insulting the 
fetich of his enemy. But, unfortunately for the 
Duke, he is not—as he vainly imagines—infallible, and 
his memory played him a terrible trick in the course 
of his shrieking tirade against Mr. Gladstone. Refer- 
ring to an episode the story of which is told at length 
in the “ Life” of Mr. Forster, he attacked Mr. Glad- 
stone fiercely because of his negotiations with Mr. 
Parnell in Kilmainham, and especially his employ- 
ment of Captain O’Shea as the medium of inter- 
communication. Alas! the Duke forgot that the 
person to whom his heated invective properly 
applied on account of these transactions was not Mr. 
Gladstone at all, but Mr. Chamberlain. We do not 
know whether the member for Birmingham was in 
the House of Lords during the Duke’s speech. If he 
were he must have felt more than slightly un- 


‘ comfortable; though, to be sure, he would derive 


consolation from the fact that the person who was 
abusing him belonged to the most august order in 
the peerage. 





Lorp ROSEBERY’S speech on Thursday evening 
showed that the Foreign Secretary had a keen sense 
of the farcical character of the spectacle offered by 
this assembly of titled land-owners when engaged in 
vetoing a policy approved of by the nation in a 
General Election, and by the Representative Chamber 
after seven months of debate. The more intelligent 
of the peers must have read between the lines in 
this remarkable utterance, and must have detected 
the contempt in which Lord Rosebery holds the 
Chamber to which he has the misfortune to belong. 
It was the revelation of this feeling on his part 
which gave his speech special importance, though 
nothing could have been better than the airy chaff 
of such speakers as the Duke of Argyll—the victim 
of lues Gladstoniana—and of the Marquis of London- 
derry—who suffers from morbus Spencerianus—in 
which the Foreign Secretary indulged. If brilliant 
persiflage could have killed the Opposition, Lord 
Rosebery’s speech would certainly have ensured the 
Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill, 





Mr. GLADSTONE’S statement on Monday evening 
as to the course of business during the Autumn 
Session has been received with great satisfac- 
tion by the bulk of his followers. The two 
measures to which the session is to be devoted 
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are the Local Government Bill and the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. The former is the most important 
English measure that has been submitted to Parlia- 
ment for many years past, and every reformer must 
rejoice at the prospect of its becoming law during 
the present year. Even Mr. Balfour professed on 
Monday to regard it with a benevolent eye, and, 
though the peers would probably like to reject it, 
Lord Salisbury may have some difficulty in screwing 
up their courage to the sticking-point twice in a 
twelvemonth. The Employers’ Liability Bill is a 
measure which has already been considered in 
Committee, and in spite of Mr. Chamberlain's oppo- 
sition, it has been cast in a very useful and practical 
shape. If these two bills are carried before the 
Prorogation, the session will be amply redeemed from 
the charge of barrenness. 


Some of the London Liberal members are exceed- 
ingly wroth because the Government programme for 
the autumn session does not include one of the 
London bills introduced by Mr. Fowler—that for the 
eqnalisation of rates. We certainly regret as much 
ay Mr. Stuart or Mr. Howell does that this useful bill 
should have to be postponed ; but it is impossible to 
see how Ministers could have attempted to carry it 
without seriously jeopardising the other measures in 
their programme. They have shown great courage, 
and have, at the same time, made a great concession 
to their Radical supporters, by including so important 
a bill as that establishing Local Government in the 
work of the autumn session. Having done this, it is 
clearly their duty to do nothing that would endanger 
the prospects of that measure. Theclaims of London 
are great and manifold, and they will undoubtedly 
receive full attention next session. With this as- 
surance it is to be hoped that the London Liberal 
members will rest satisfied with the decision of 
Ministers. 

AMONG the measures thrown over for the present 
session is the Evicted Tenants’ Bill. The Irish 
members, while promising their loyal and constant 
support during the Autumn session—a support of 
which we have a foretaste in the fact that a larger 
proportion of the Nationalists than of any other 
party remain in town for Supply—asked that the 
Government should undertake to introduce a similar 
Bill next session. Mr. Morley gave the promise, 
doubtless moved mainly by his interest in the 
maintenance of law and order in those dis- 
tricts where the landlords are endeavouring to 
drive their former tenants to desperation. Those 
English critics who threaten to refuse the short 
time which will be necessary next session 
do not understand the weight of Mr. Morley’s 
responsibility. Nor do they fully appreciate the 
difficulty in which the Nationalist party are placed. 
The support of the evicted tenants consumes every 
year about twice as much money as all other 
political purposes put together—allowances to 
those members who require them, expenses of by- 
elections, registration, and general political organisa- 
tion. No other political party has ever attempted 
to support so heavy a charge, and only the keen 
generosity of the Irish tenant farmers has enabled 
the Nationalists to bear up against it. 


A VERY curious incident marked thé proceedings 
in Committee of Supply on Tuesday. This was the 
defeat of the Government by a majority of eight on 
the vote for salaries in the House of Lords. It was 
purely an obstructive amendment that was moved 
on this vote by Mr. Hanbury ; though doubtless there 
are good reasons why the extravagant scale of 
salaries in the Upper House should be reconsidered. 
The defeat of the Government was, however, due to 
the eagerness with which a section of the members 
in the House seized upon the opportunity of making 
a demonstration against the House of Lords. The 








incident had, of course, no kind of importance, 
though Mr. Chamberlain, foolishly enough, en- 
deavoured to represent it as a vote of want of 
confidence in the Government. Its only real signi- 
ficance is to be found in the proof which it affords 
of the rising temper of the nation on the question of 
the exclusive privileges of the hereditary Chamber. 
It is clearly the resolve, even of some of those who 
agree with the peers on the question of Home Rule, 
to put an end to their ridiculous pretensions of 
superiority to the House of Commons. 


THE appointment of Sir Henry Norman, the 
present Governor of Queensland, to the great post 
of Governor-General of India, has been received with 
an all but universal expression of surprise. No one 
outside a very limited circle had heard his name 
mentioned in connection with the approaching 
vacancy in the Viceroyalty, nor is he a member of 
the class from amongst which Viceroys have hitherto 
been almost invariably chosen. But though his ap- 
pointment is in the nature of an experiment, and 
a novel and daring one, the Prime Minister has 
unquestionably had good grounds for making this 
selection. To have sent Lord Roberts to Calcutta as 
Viceroy might have been a very popular step, but it 
would almost certainly have been a very dangerous 
one. Even if the personal characteristics of Lord 
Roberts himself had not involved a certain amount 
of risk in his appointment, the fact that he was made 
Governor-General would assuredly not have smoothed 
our relations with the other great European Power 
we have to face in Asia. Sir Henry Norman is a 
distinguished soldier, but he is much more. He has 
gained a great reputation as an administrator and 
political adviser. On questions of foreign Indian 
policy he belongs to the moderate school represented 
by Lord Lawrence and Lord Northbrook. He will 
certainly not be the man to involve us in one of those 
aggressive wars on the North-West frontier which 
have cost us so much and brought us so little. On 
the whole, we believe that his appointment, though 
a surprise, is likely to prove in all respects a 
success. 


On Thursday Lord Harris, Governor of Bombay, 
made a very serious statement when addressing a 
meeting held for the purpose of organising a relief 
fund for the sufferers by the recent riots. The 
Government was in possession of information, he 
said, which tended to show that the riots were, to 
some extent, due to political intrigues. There is 
even a suggestion of the danger of the riots being re- 
newed on amore extended scale. Some four thousand 
copies of incendiary pamphlets, which are being circu- 
lated broadcast by the leaders of the Cow Protection 
movement, have been seized by the authorities. These 
inflammatory writings, it is said, have already had a 
marked effect onthe ignorant Hindoos in Bengal, Oudh, 
the North-West Provinces, and Bombay. This news, if 
it be well-founded, is of the utmost gravity,and it only 
emphasises the urgent necessity there is for having 
the recent riots made the subject of a searching and 
impartial investigation. The allegation has already 
been made that certain sections of the official class 
in India, cognisant of this mischief, instead of taking 
timely measures to nip it in the bud, tacitly allowed 
it to grow, in the hope of thus obtaining a for- 
midable argument against the Congress movement. 
Without accepting this allegation at all, which we 
believe to be one of those rash charges which 
extreme partisans are peculiarly liable to make, 
it must be admitted that the attitude of Anglo- 
Indian officials towards the better classes of Hindoos 
who form the chief support of the Congress move- 
ment, is decidedly a source of weakness at the 
present stage of Indian sccial development. It 
is just these classes of Hindoos who have most 
infiuence with their own people, and that influence, 
as a help towards the maintenance of order, is 
deliberately thrown away by English officials. The 
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Hindoo is snubbed if he proffers it, and under the 
circumstances it is hard to complain if it is not forth- 
coming when needed. An investigation into the 
origin of the riots will not only clear up the various 
allegations which have been made, but should help 
to place this question of co-operation between Anglo- 
Indian officials and educated natives on a better 
footing for the future. 


In South Wales the coal strike is rapidly drawing 
to a close with the complete submission of the men. 
But in the Midlands it still continues, and the dis- 
turbances in South Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Notts 
have been very serious. When we read of offices 
wrecked, railway lines interfered with, collieries put 
out of working, it may be permanently, owners forced 
by violence to sign undertakings to suspend coal- 
getting, we wonder if we have gone back to the 
early and more barbarous days of labour warfare, 
which we had hoped came to an end in England at 
least twenty years ago. The disturbances are, of 
course, the surest signs of complete failure; they 
injure no one so much as the men themselves: and 
it is an elementary duty of Government to put them 
down with a strong hand. But to judge by the 
temper of the Midland miners, the strike must 
still last some days. Meanwhile the railways are 
beginning to feel the pinch, and several companies 
announce the discontinuance of a _ considerable 
number of trains. This arrangement is a much 
more serious matter for the public than for the 
companies, since many trains—suburban trains in 
the early afternoon, for instance—obviously cannot 
directly pay. 





THE reports as to the progress of the cholera this 
week have been somewhat more alarming. It is 
increasingly serious at the mouths of the Danube, in 
Smyrna and in Russia; a few cases continue to be 
reported in Southern Italy, and among the river and 
canal population of Holland and Belgium; there have 
been several cases in Berlin, and five—apparently 
also among the river population—on the Rhine, which 
is now declared infected, and in Westphalia; and 
the disease has made its appearance at Grimsby, Hull, 
Cleethorpes, and Rotherham, near Sheffield, though 
the reports in circulation as to the former places 
have been a good deal exaggerated. In Hull the 
alarming feature is that the disease has attacked 
several persons living under insanitary conditions 
in a district quite unconnected with the port; 
and a fatal case of similarly untraceable origin has 
occurred among the cleaners at the House of Com- 
mons. Happily, it is autumn, and even in this 
abnormal year the disease has little time left it to 
progress further. And the sanitary authorities seem 
ready. There is no ground for immediate appre- 
hension of an extensive visitation of Western Europe, 
but an unpleasant piece of news comes from Berlin, 
indicating that the bacillus is adapting itself to the 
European environment. <A new bacillus, dignified 
with the name of Vibrio Berolensis, has been dis- 
covered in the water of the Spree, and appears to 
have been the exciting cause of several of the 
recent cases. It is not the Asiatic bacillus, but is 
very like it, and is said to have been discovered last 
year at Vienna. Is cholera, then, really preparing to 
become endemic in Europe? There is plenty of 
suitable ground for it, especially in the Mediterranean 
countries. 


THE prospects of peace in Europe in the 

ABROAD. near future have sensibly diminished 
daring the last month—partly in con- 

sequence of the friction engendered between 
Italy and France by the deplorable riots at 
Aigues - Mortes, but mainly through the deliber- 
ate acts of the Italian and German Govern- 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Fa-t 
London, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





ments. The former has at least sanctioned, if it did 
not suggest, the presence of the Prince of Naples at the 
German manceuvres near Metz. This step, whatever 
its real object, has been taken as a demonstration 
of hostility to France and continuing support of the 
Triple Alliance; and it must be added that a clique 
of Italian Chauvinists has used the semi-official 
military press of that country to intensify that im- 
pression and stir up hatred against the French nation. 
The Prince, it is said, seems now rather to “ efface 
himself” at the manoeuvres; but it is hardly wonderful 
that, as a sort of counter-demonstration of the 
solidity of the Franco-Russian alliance, a Russian 
fleet will pay a visit to Toulon about the 13th of 
next month. But the fact that Lorraine is selected 
for the manceuvres is hardly less significant. Lor- 
raine remains French, far more so than Alsace; it 
would probably be the chief seat—for a time at least 
—of the next Franco-German war,and the manceuvres 
may well seem a kind of dress rehearsal. Yet the 
Emperor takes occasion to congratulate the inhabit- 
ants on their loyalty, and to assure them that they 
shall remain German. In the face of these provoca- 
tions it is satisfactory to see that the French press, 
for once, maintains a due reserve. 





ITALY, however, may make demonstrations 
abroad, but, in spite of the natural stagnation of 
politics in the season when the capital is at its 
uphealthiest, it seems to be approaching a serious 
crisis at home. It is certain that the trial of the 
ex-director of the liquidated Banca Romana will 
disclose and prove an amount of corruption in the 
“Panamino scandal” equal to that disclosed 
but not legally proved in its greater counterpart 
in France. The accused person has given up letters 
(just printed in a Parliamentary paper) not only 
from private secretaries, promising their services ; 
from deputies, raising loans on the strength of 
theirs—but from Ministers, now borrowing money 
for themselves, now insisting that the Bank shall 
buy Government bonds to stop their fall, once 
assuring the ex-director that he has nothing to fear 
so long as the writer remains Minister. Yet the 
Ministry has carried a banking “ reform” which will 
intensify all these evils. But even without all this, 
there is a prospect of a Ministerial crisis, partly due 
to the supposed weakness of the Ministry in the 
affair of Aigues-Mortes. Thereis acry for the return 
of Signor Crispi, who would certainly make matters 
worse abroad; but Signor Zanardelli is probably 
the only Premier who could govern without a Dis- 
solution. 


AFTER three years’ agitation and an amount of 
work which an ingenious statistician has calculated 
to be at the rate of one hour per word inserted in 
the revised text, the progress of Constitutional 
revision in Belgium is at an end, and the new text 
will, before these lines are read, have received the 
Royal assent and the formal promulgation which 
completes its enactment as the fundamental law of 
the Kingdom. The final compromise has produced 
a Second Chamber of a curious type. Twenty-six 
of its members are to be elected by the Provincial 
Councils, and are subject to no property qualification ; 
but seventy-six are to be elected directly by the 
same electorate as the Chamber—that is, by man- 
hood suffrage tempered by the fancy franchises and 
the plural vote—and are to be subject to a property 
qualification which practically limits the field of 
selection to large landowners and capitalists. The 
result is a sort of elective House of Lords, with an 
undesirable strengthening of the party of Protection 
—especially agricultural Protection—which isalready 
quite strong enough. It is highly probable, as the 
Times correspondent suggests, that the reputation of 
the Senate will be in the hands of the twenty--ix 
rather than the seventy-six. But they will probably 
be often voted down ; and it is hardly likely that the 
arrangement can endure. 
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In Spain the recent disorders at San Sebastian 
have rather strengthened than weakened the Minis- 
try. The Queen and Court still remain there; so 
does the Premier; and quiet reigns for the present 
throughout the country, though the new taxes and 
administrative changes are causing an immense 
amount of discontent. Spain, indeed, is realising a 
fact with which Italy has long been familiar—the 
contrast between the importance of retrench- 
ment in the abstract and its extreme incon- 
venience in the concrete. The next serious diffi- 
culty before the Ministry, however is probably 
the question of the municipal elections. These, 
it will be remembered, were deferred last spring by 
the Cortes, after unprecedented Parliamentary ob- 
struction on the part of the Republicans, because 
that party would certainly have carried most of the 
great towns ; and in order that they may not do so 
now there is to be a process of reform, or, in non- 
official language, of gerrymandering, before any 
elections are held. As this will entail a preliminary 
reform of Parliamentary procedure a severe struggle 
may be expected, both in the Cortes when it as- 
sembles next month, and in the country. 


Nor long ago we noticed a pamphlet by M. Aurel 
Popo vici, a Hungarian Roumanian, dealing with the 
alleged oppression of his nationality by the Magyars 
and the Government which they control—a pam- 
phlet which was afterwards severely criticised in 
our columns by a well-informed correspondent at 
Buda-Pesth. At the end of last week the Assize 
Court of Klausenburg (Transylvania), after two 
days’ trial, condemned him and a fellow-Roumanian 
to heavy fines and two years and one year of im- 
prisonment respectively, for advocating the union of 
Transylvania with the Roumanian Kingdom. The 
Roumanian agitation was never very energetic, and 
we suspect this sentence will go far to extinguish it 
among that much-bullied population. 


For once, if only we can accept the official in- 
formation, Argentina is—comparatively—the single 
bright spot in the gloom of South American politics. 
For some time past, as the railway traffic returns 
(with one or two exceptions) have indicated, the 
great natural resources of the country have forced 
her fortunes upwards, in spite of her politicians. 
Now, the politicians themselves have contributed a 
little to the improvement. The Provincial Govern- 
ments are being purified—at least, it is hoped so. 
At any rate, they are being purged, though with 
considerable difficulty, of the remains of the 
corrupt Celman régime; and it has been an- 
nounced this week, semi-officially, that the Ministry 
not only hope to obtain the assent of Congress very 
shortly to the recent arrangement with the bond- 
holders, but intend to take immediate steps to settle 
the question of the railway guarantees. Now the 
payments due in accordance with these guarantees 
have been suspended, with one or two partial ex- 
ceptions, for the last two years, and remain suspended 
in spite of at least one legal decision in favour of a 
creditor company ; and the negotiations pending had 
apparently been of little avail. 


ELSEWHERE, however, the outlook is stormy 
enough. There is a fresh outbreak of civil war in 
Brazil, owing to a naval revolt against the President, 
who seems, like his predecessor, to aim at a Dictator- 
ship. Rio is in danger of bombardment, and the 
action of the Government in stopping telegrams 
tends to aggravate the apprehensions entertained in 
Europe. Again, there has been a good deal of friction 
of late between Brazil and Uruguay, owing to the 
revolt in the Brazilian territory of Rio Grande do Sul, 
and the fears on the one side of insurgent raids from 
Uruguay, and on the other of possible violation of 








Uruguayan territory by Brazilian troops in pursuit 
of insurgents. Accordingly, troops of both countries 
are massed on the frontier, and there is reason to 
believe that they have come into collision. There is 
a prospect, too, of trouble between Chili and Peru. 
If the provinces captured and temporarily held by 
the former choose to become Peruvian again, as they 
may this year under the treaty of 1883, Peru will have 
to pay Chili ten million dollars —which she has not 
got, and cannot raise. And it is suspected that 
Bolivia and Ecuador are arming, not at their own 
expense, in view of possible complications further 
south. The Pan-American League, of which we 
heard a good deal some time ago, does not seem 
to be very prosperous. Its chief visible sign at 
present is that South American news mostly comes 
from New York. 


Mr. Eyre Crowe, A.R.A., in his 
LITERATURE, book of Thackerayana which is pub- 
SCIENCE, etc. lished this week, mentions an interest- 
ing case of that vain regret which a 
literary artist must sometimes feel on meeting with 
knowledge which it is too late to use for the greater 
perfection of a work which he has already completed. 
It was in Paris, and Thackeray had just finished 
“The Newcomes.” As much of the subordinate 
interest of the novel lay in its treatment of art-life 
and manners, Thackeray was curious to meet Géréme, 
and he asked Mr. Crowe to introduce him. Mr. 
Crowe brought him one day not only to Géréme’s, 
but to the cluster of friendly studios in the 
quarter of the Rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs 
of which Géréme’s was the centre—to Brion’s, 
Schiiltzenberger’s, Toulmouche’s. One and all threw 
open their doors to give the English novelist a 
fraternal welcome. Thackeray’s exclamation when 
the leave-taking was over, as he and Crowe strolled 
back through the Luxembourg Gardens, was, “I wish 
I had seen this before!” “It is mere conjecture on 
my part,” says Mr. Crowe; “ but the impression left 
upon me at the time was that the ‘ grand serenity,’ 
to which he alluded, pervading this mental atmo- 
sphere, if previously received as an impression, 
might have helped to modify his artistic lucubrations 
in ‘The Newcomes.’ The efforts of Clive and those 
of J. J., earnest as the latter are, seldom escape the 
bonds of amateurishness. The incident is here noted 
as indicative of the waves of indecision assailing at 
times fixed literary resolves.” Perhaps it was as well, 
on the whole, that Thackeray “had not seen this 
before.” His great romance, as Mr. Crowe remarks, 
might well have suffered by deviating in any way 
from its intended course. These regrets, however, 
are the peculiar pains of the artist, in which no one 
outside himself can rightly sympathise. 





For nearly eleven years now, observations have 
been continuously made at the Ben Nevis Meteoro- 
logical Observatory. The importance of an elevated 
station in combination with one in the vicinity but 
at sea level, at both of which continuous records 
could be obtained, was soon found out, and in the 
beginning of 1890, with various sources from which 
help was secured, a low-level station was constructed 
and equipped. Since July of the same year, records 
of barometric pressure, temperature, humidity, etc., 
have been made both day and night. The distance 
between the observatories is about four and three- 
quarter miles, while their heights above sea level 
are 4,407 and 42 feet respectively. As an instance 
of the results so far obtained, we may mention 
that relating to the winds. Contrary to the 
general idea that a cyclone involves a veering 
of the wind at great heights, the facts as observed 
at the higher observatory indicate as a _ rule 
quite the reverse. Another important fact relating 
to the difference between simultaneous readings of 
pressure and temperature at both stations, during 
the period of occurrence of an anti-cyclone, is that 
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when the differences of temperature are small, and 
the summit station has the higher temperature, then 
this indicates the greater reduced pressure. With 
large temperature differences, the reduced pressure 
at the top is the smaller. These results, though 
simple, have much bearing on meteorology. 


PRINCE WILLIAM OF GLUCKSBURG was 
OBITUARY. two years older than his brother, the 
present King of Denmark, on whom, 
however, the succession to the Danish throne had 
been settled, after the Schleswig-Holstein complica- 
tion and the failure of the then Royal line, by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1852. Mr. Hamilton Fish had 
been United States Secretary of State under Pre- 
sident Grant's two administrations, and bad taken 
an active part in promoting and conducting the 
negotiations which led to the settlement of the 
Alabama claims. He had also been Governor of 
New York, and had represented his State in both 
Houses of Congress and his country as Ambassador 
to France. Principal Canningham, of St. Andrews, 
was a well-known minister and historian of the 
Scotch Established Church, and a Liberal in politics, 
theology, and ritual. Since his removal to St. 
Andrews, the questions of Home Rule and Scotch 
Disestablishment had somewhat estranged him from 
the bulk of the party, but he had been an ar- 
dent worker at Parliamentary elections during his 
long residence as a parochial minister in Perth- 
shire. Sir William Cusins, late “ Master of the 
Royal Musicke,” had achieved distinction as a 
conductor, a musical teacher and examiner, and 
a prolific composer, and had done much for the 
bibliography of his art. Mr. Francis Adams had 
acquired some reputation as a journalist in Aus- 
tralia, of whose social life he had been a not too 
friendly critic. By his spirited tales and sketches 
of Australian life, he bid fair to take an important 
place among the contributors to the distinctive 
literature of the country of his sojourn. But his 
most remarkable work was a volume of vigorous 
poems of an advanced, not to say Anarchist, com- 
plexion. Emin Pacha’s death, too, seems no longer 
doubtful. 








BROCK’S BENEFIT. 





AST Thursday, according to the newspapers, was 

the annual benefit of Mr. Brock, the pyrotech- 
nist, at the Crystal Palace, and in accordance with 
usage it was celebrated by a display of fireworks 
surpassing in brilliancy and splendour anything 
that has been seen before on the same time- 
honoured spot. For the moment those who gazed 
upon the “ greatest spectacular war picture ever 
fired,” with its accompanying flights of rockets, 
showers of stars, and “tons of coloured fire,”’ 
may have been pardoned for yielding to the illusion 
that they were looking not at a mere theatrical dis- 
play, but at something real and substantial as well 
as splendid—a notable achievement in war or in the 
progress of the world, and not simply a spectacle 
that fiamed for a moment before their eyes and then 
vanished in the darkness. Mr. Brock, being a real 
artist, inust have regarded his benefit in this light, 
aud whilst the rockets were soaring aloft and the 
stars were descending in showers, must have believed 
himself to be not a mere maker of fireworks, but a 
magician, by whose skilful hand the most secret 
laboratory of nature had been unlocked. But another 
“benefit ’’ was in progress in another place even 
when Mr. Brock was entertaining his thousands of 
spectators at Sydenham, and we cannot resist the 
conclusion that there was a striking resemblance 
between the two performances. Lord Salisbury, 
after twelve months of comparative obscurity, has 
had his chance this week, and we are not at all 





inclined to dispute the fact that the “ benefit’ he has 
enjoyed in the House of Lords is almost as brilliant 
as Mr. Brock’s at the Crystal Palace. In the one 
place, as in the other, we have had our flights of 
rockets, our showers of stars, and our tons of 
coloured (orange-coloured) fire. Noise enough we 
have certainly had, and a splendid imitation of real - 
warfare. But this morning the play is over; the 
lights are out, and the grey dawn peeping in at: 
the windows of the gilded chamber sees only the 
blackened scaffolding, the empty and useless rocket. 
tubes, the scattered debris of a stage spectacle, to 
remind us of the display that a few hours ago 
dazzled all eyes. 

The House of Lords has done its best—and its 
worst. Not by any means for the first time in its: 
history, it has played the part of the costermonger’s 
donkey-cart described by Mr. Bright. The stately 
express has been delayed—brought for a moment 
to a standstill; and the business of the nation has 
in consequence been impeded by the intervention 
of a body in itself contemptible. It isan old spectacle 
to which time has accustomed us, though the 
lethargy of custom seems at last to be giving way 
to a natural and righteous indignation. But the 
curious fact is that, whether lethargic or angry, 
there is nobody in the Liberal party who treats the 
“magnificent spectacle’ of the peers engaged in 
debating and deciding the fate of a great Bill as a 
serious one. It is no more real war than the bom- 
bardment of Canton as seen at the Crystal Palace. 
The glitter and the noise, the smoke also, of the 
battle-field are there. But there are no killed and: 
no wounded ; and when the show is at an end, there’ 
is nobody a peuny the worse for the whole perform- 
ance. Nay, the very speeches which have moved 
our contemporaries to flights of eestatic delight will, 
ere many hours have passed, have lost their savour 
and become flat, stale, and unprofitable. We are 
not going to deny to their lordships the merit of. 
speaking well. The Duke of Devonshire, if a dull 
man, is still a shrewd one; the Duke of Argyll 
would probably have been the popular leader of the 
Scotch Church if he had been a Presbyterian 
minister; Lord Salisbury is always interesting, 
though too often vulgar and indiscreet. But how~ 
ever good the speeches of the peers may be, 
they sounl to the outside world as though heard. 
through a telephone. The atmosphere in which they. 
are delivered is so absolutely different from that 
breathed by ordinary mortals ; the distance at which 
the speakers stand from the practical work-a-day 
world is so immense, that their most vigorous utter- 
ances reach us, as it were, in a whisper; and they 
themselves se2m to be but the pale ghosts of living 
men as they s' rut and fume and fret in that region of 
shams and unreality in which they dwell. So they 
must forgive us if we absolutely decline to take their 
* great debate,” and their great, their truly wondrous 
division, seriously. It may mean a great deal to 
them, this conclusive demonstration of the fact that 
there are only some two score of their number out of 
six hundred —barely seven per cent., that is to say— 
who are in agreement with the majority of the electors 
and the majority of the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom. But to the nation, strong in the know- 
ledge that it has the power to control its own affairs, 
no matter what paper fictions may linger in the Con- 
stitution, the demonstration means nothing more 
than that an awkward and obsolete institution 
has once again stayed the progress of te national 
coach. That it has the power of putting an end 
to that progress, or of diverting the nation from the 
path it has chosen for itself, is not for a moment 
to be thought of. The real battle on Home Rule 
was fought to the end a week ago in the House 
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of Commons. This week we have had the sham 
repetition of the genuine affair, a pyrotechnic display 
with rockets and coloured fire in place of the 
grim realities of war, and with dust and ashes as the 
only spoils of the victors. 

On the debate itself it is scarcely necessary to 
dwell, for the reasons we have given. Many very 
acute and able speeches were made on both sides, 
as well as some intolerably foolish ones. But the 
prominent feature of the debate was the way in 
which the Opposition speeches shirked the real 
question at issue. They showed wonderful in- 
genuity in picking holes in the Home Rule Bill; 
but those who heard them felt that, with the same 
ingenuity, they would have picked just as many 
holes in the text of the English Constitution, or the 
Ten Commandments, or the Sermon on the Mount. 
Nothing is easier than for an acute critic to find 
fault in detail with even the most perfect of human 
productions, and nobody pretends that the Home 
Rule Bill is perfect. But the point which these 
hypercritical persons one and all failed to meet was 
the simple question, Is the Bill founded on justice ? 
The interests of England, the interests of the Irish 
landlords, the interests of the Protestant minority, 
of the judges and civil servants, of the police and 
military, were all dwelt upon at nauseating length ; 
but the simple claims of justice were never so 
much as acknowledged. No man among these 
Tory peers had the courage boldly to ask those 
whom he addressed whether the Irish could with 
justice be refused the rights we grant so freely 
to other nationalities. And not one of them 
ventured to touch upon the real alternative to Home 
Rule, the odious alternative from which even the 
most hardened of Coercionists shrinks with dismay 
—the return for another four or five score years to the 
sickening round of alternate repression and concession 
from which we are now striving to emerge. But all 
the prejudices of a prejudiced and selfish caste came 
out in the way in which Lord Salisbury and his 
friends girded at Irish aspirations and Irish rights. 
A committee of rack-renting landlords who had 
assembled for the purpose of resisting a movement 
among their tenants for a reduction of rent 
would have spoken in just such a manner 
and acted in just such a spirit. Nobody who 
attended the debates could fail to be impressed by 
the narrow and almost criminal selfishness of the 
view which the Peers took of the question at issue. 
Many of them, like the Duke of Devonshire in his 
dull and prolix oration on Tuesday, sought to gather 
courage from the fact that on this occasion they had 
public opinion on their side. If the public had been 
admitted to the gilded chamber and had witnessed 
the temper and spirit in which these born legislators 
were dealing with agreatnational question, they would 
have risen as one man to protest against the outrage 
not only upon justice, but upon decency, which was 
being committed. No thought of the claims of 
either troubled the strange company of titled 
mediocrities who came at the bidding of Lord 
Salisbury to strike a blow at the Liberal Government 
and the hopes of Ireland, and who to-day will go 
back to the places from which they came, and give 
themselves up to the real business of their lives—the 
business of pleasure. Let us hope that they will 
long be proud of the part they have played in this 
magnificent bit of fooling—the repetition on the 
political stage of the pyrotechnics which are 
annually associated in another place with “ Brock’s 
Benefit.” Ordinary people, who have other work to 
do and more serious things to think of, will, before 
many hours have passed away, have forgotten 
performance as completely as 


Lord Salisbury’s 
Mr. Broek’s. 








“OQ CAPTAIN, MY CAPTAIN!” 





\ THEN Mr. Gladstone went home to Downing 

Street last Saturday morning, followed by 
the cheering of a mighty crowd, he went as one who, 
finishing Herculean labours, was free at last to rest 
and be thankful. It was a great night for Ireland, 
for the United Kingdom, for the cause of freedom 
everywhere throughout the world. But, above all, it 
was a great night for Mr. Gladstone. If it is not 
given in this complex life of ours to any man to sa 
of any great achievement, “Alone I did it,’”’ the 
world will cheerfully admit that Mr. Gladstone came 
nearer last week to possessing the right to use these 
words than anybody else in recent times has done. 
He has had loyal and untiring colleagues—not alone 
those whose names figure in the newspapers and 
whose faces are familiar within the walls of Parlia- 
ment. He has had a devoted following, and a 
thousand pens and tongues have been ever at his 
service. But of what use would all these forces have 
been if they had not been at once subordinated to 
and inspired by the overmastering will, the unfalter- 
ing courage, the splendid optimism of the veteran 
who for seven years past has borne aleft with steady 
hand the flag of Home Rule? Who but Mr. Glad- 
stone could have led the Liberal Party out of the old 
weary round of ineffectual concession and unending 
coercion, which so long represented British policy 
towards Ireland, into the new and better way that 
gives promise of a brighter future? And who but 
Mr. Gladstone could have held his party together, 
filled it with fresh courage from day to day, and 
carried it after years of darkness and discourage- 
ment to the victory which it has now achieved? 
Looking back upon the stormy days that have swept 
over us since Christmas, 1885, the wonder is not that 
the victory has been so long delayed, but that we 
have not long since been overwhelmed by the forces 
we have had to fight. As Mr. Morley truly said in 
his fine peroration last week, we have had to march 
under starless skies, and to face more than one 
tragic moment when the very foundations on which 
we stood seemed to be crumbling beneath our feet. 
There is little need to wonder at the fact that we 
have long ago parted company with the fickle and 
faint-hearted. The wonder rather is that through 
it all so many should have remained true. And for 
this wonder we have to thank Mr. Gladstone pri- 
marily and almost alone. 

What did he see as he looked back last Saturday 
morning upon the way by which he had been led up 
to the moment of a signal and irreversible victory ? 
There was the autumn of 1885 when, after patient 
watching for years of the great problem that has 
vexed the statesmen of our century, he was driven 
by the relentless logic of facts to the painful con- 
clusion that like other men he had hitherto been 
upon the wrong tack in his dealings with Ireland. 
There was the resolution that, for the future, he 
would help any man, be he Tory or Liberal, who 
was prepared to grapple with the question with a 
fair desire to procure its pacific solution, and the 
consequent offer of co-operation to Lord Salisbury 
which so effectually gives the lie to the charge that 
he only took up Home Rule in order to recover his 
majority. There was the discovery of treachery in 
lis own camp which caused him to hasten his steps 
and reveal his changed attitude to the world. Then 
came the feverish days of 1886, when so many 
of his old friends stood aloof from him, for the 
moment, however, irresolute rather than hostile; and 
when fresh proofs were furnished of the fact that 
treachery had invaded even the innermost councils of 
his party. A few months of hurried and confused 
preparation, of hot debate, of intrigues bitter and 
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unscrupulous, of rising party faction and ever-spread- 
ing schism, and then on the 7th of June the division 
in which the policy of conciliation was rejected by a 
majority of 30,and the Liberal party was finally rent 
in twain. They say that on the night on which that 
memorable division was taken, for the first time in 
his long Parliamentary career, Mr. Gladstone was 
visibly moved and disturbed. In his room, when his 
faithful colleagues met him after the division, they 
found their leader, who had known both victory and 
defeat so often in the past, and who had always 
borne both with such absolute equanimity, labouring 
under an unwonted agitation. It was not, however, 
the mere thought of defeat that had disturbed him : 
it was of his own age that he was thinking, and of 
the time that must pass ere the decision just arrived 
at by the House could be reversed. To him, as to 
most men, it seemed impossible that he could carry 
through the new and arduous work to which he was 
committed. Nature, however kindly, could hardly 
sustain him for the term of years which must elapse 
before Parliament could again be asked to vote upon 
a Bill for the Better Government of Ireland. Yet it 
was in that very hour of deepest depression that he 
vowed to devote all that was left to him of life and 
strength to the sacred cause he had espoused ; and on 
the morrow he went forth, a beaten Minister, with a 
temper as serene and a courage as high as though 
he could still count upon a lifetime in which to 
retrieve the disaster that had befallen him. 

More than seven years were destined to elapse 
before the verdict of the House of Commons of June, 
1886, was reversed, and a Home Rule Bill adopted 
by the representatives of the nation by a majority 
larger than that by which the earlier measure was 
rejected. They have been years of unexampled toil 
and difficulty for all enlisted on the side of justice to 
Ireland. The struggle has been the most arduous, 
as well as the most protracted, which this generation 
has known. It has tried the strength and the 
courage of the youngest and strongest men in the 
Liberal party. It has been severe beyond all previous 
conception, and it has been attended by more then 
one incident of tragical disaster, when the very stars 
in their courses have seemed to be opposing our pro- 


gress. If the men who on that June night seven | 


years ago rallied round their fallen leader in his 
room behind the Speaker’s chair could have foreseen 
these things, or one half of them, there is not one 
of them who would not have put aside as absolutely 
out of the question the hope that Mr. Gladstone, at 
the end of that seven years’ fight, would still be in 
his place at the head of the army now once more 
victorious. Yet, what seemed to mere mortal in- 
telligence impossible, is precisely that which has 
happened; and last Saturday morning, when Mr. 
Gladstone sat in his familiar seat upon the 
Treasury Bench and heard the numbers of the 
division read out, he witnessed the reversal of 
the personal and party defeat he had sustained in 
June, 1886. Probably, however, it was not so much 
of the brilliant personal triumph he thought at the 
moment, as of the stages through which it had been 
reached. It seems but yesterday that he described 
himself as the leader of a “discomfited and dis- 
credited minority.” Barely four years have elapsed 
since the time when no inconsiderable proportion 
of that minority was either in gaol—imprisoned 
at the instance of its political opponents for political 
offences—or was being harried and hunted even in 
the precincts of Parliament by the police. The dis- 
honour inflicted upon the House of Commons in 
those dark days, when Members of Parliament were 
being subjected not only to the indignities of an 
odious system of “shadowing” of which even a 
Russian police prefect might have been ashamed, but 





to coarse personal brutalities inflicted upon them with 
the full knowledge and connivance of their political 
opponents, has hardly as yet been sufficiently realised 
by the public. Yet we have only to contrast the 
scene ot last Saturday morning with that of four 
years ago, when Mr. O’Brien made his first appear- 
ance in the House after his struggles with the 
gaolers set upon him by Mr. Balfour, in order 
to realise how far the Irish cause has marched since 
then. Those were all but the darkest days of the 
struggle; and in those stormy times who preserved 
so bold a front, so cheerful and confident a spirit, or 
an energy so unfailing as Mr. Gladstone? The 
darkest moment of all in the story of the 
struggle came when the Irish leader himself 
fell short, and when a personal tragedy, un- 
surpassed in political history, suddenly converted 
the champion of the Irish race in its battle 
for Home Rule into its most formidable an- 
tagonist. There is no need to recall the part then 
played by Mr. Gladstone; how he kept his head 
when even the best and bravest about him lost 
theirs; how, when the storm was highest and the 
ship seemed on the point of foundering, he took the 
helm and drove the good craft in safety through the 
breakers. Without his inspiring presence and com- 
manding earnestness shipwreck would have been 
inevitable. And now, after such a struggle as this, 
prolonged, desperate, unceasing, “from fearful trip 
the victor ship comes in, with object won’’; and it 
is an old man of eighty-four to whom the chief part 
in the great campaign has been allotted, and who 
has played that part, not as an octogenarian, not as 
a mere figure-head or pious father of the Council 
Chamber, but as actual leader upon the field, and 
foremost combatant in every encounter with the foe. 
We may leave others to characterise this spectacle, 
at which even the bitterest of his opponents are 
moved to admiration.- Our only wish has been to 
show how Mr. Gladstone has fulfilled his pledge to 
devote his remaining years to Ireland; how he has 
fought the fight and kept the faith. 








THE AUTUMN PROGRAMME. 





+e Session of 1893 will be known in the history 
of Parliament as the Long Session. The 
decision of the Government to hold an Autumn 
Sitting at the earliest possible day and to devote it 
to two Bills of first-class importance is a wise and 
patriotic decision, but its importance has been hardly 
sufficiently grasped by the press. If it were to bea 
precedent for future application, we should view it 
with some alarm. Heretofore the House of Com- 
mons has been mainly composed of business men 
and professional men who served their country for 
part of the day in part of the year and devoted the 
remainder of their time to gaining a livelihood. 
Men of leisure have of course been found there who 
lived on a safe income in Consols, and had no other 
end in life but politics. But, with a few notable 
exceptions, men of leisure have not made the 
best members of Parliament. Yet if every 
session were to be like this session, no man 
who has his livelihood to gain could remain 
in the House of Commons. The intervals 
between sitting and sitting, though sufficient for the 
recreation of a man who has nothing else to do, are 
not enough to allow a busy man to pick up the 
threads of his work. The members of the present 
Ministerial majority have consented to a sacrifice 
which we trust the constituencies will adequately 
appreciate. But the same thing cannot be done 
often without. radically altering the nature of 
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Parliament. Mr. Chamberlain, though he has gone 
over to the dukes, is still endeavouring to Americanise 
our institutions. By at once opposing necessary 
measures of devolution to subordinate Legislatures, 
and obstructing direct legislation by the supreme 
Legislature, he is doing his best to drive out of 

litics all men who are not professional politicians. 

houghtful Conservatives would do well to consider 
whether the game is worth the candle. 

But for ourselves, under the circumstances of the 
hour, as Liberals, faced by an unscrupulous combina- 
tion of frightened landlords and embittered adven- 
turers, there was clearly no other course to take. We 
have determined to place the Newcastle Programme 
on the statute-book: our opponents have determined 
to prevent us. They have consumed the greater 
part of the session in obstruction; they obstructed 
the Home Rule Bill; they obstructed the Supple- 
mentary Estimates for the last financial year, though 
those estimates were to a great extent framed to 
meet expenditure determined upon by a Unionist 
Government; they are obstructing the Estimates for 
the present year. On Tuesday last Mr. Chamberlain 
announced that he would oppose every item of capital 
expenditure in Ireland—the item under discussion 
was the provision of sanitary accommodation in a 
police-barracks—pending the passing of the Home 
Rule Bill, the Home Rule which he told us was 
dead as Queen Anne. It would be as reasonable 
to shut up the Small Arms Factory in Birming- 
ham because Birmingham has a Town Council. 
They are obstructing the Employers’ Liability Bill. 
On the second reading Mr. Chamberlain raised a 
long debate on an absurd amendment which he did not 
venture to press toa division. He opposed ferociously 
the proposal to refer the Bill to a Standing Committee, 
where obstruction can be less effective. He stayed 
away, and induced his friends to stay away, from 
the discussion in the Standing Committee, so as to 
afford a pretext for obstruction on report. The 
notice-paper is already crammed with dilatory amend- 
ments which are to be moved on report—some pre- 
tending to benefit the working man, some directly 
against him; but all put down with the object of 
making it impossible to pass the Bill. We should 
be cowards and dastards if we yielded to this con- 
spiracy. The country must know, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain must know, that, at whatever personal sacrifice, 
sitting in season and out of season, we shall perform 
our p'edges to the people. 

An Autumn Session was therefore necessary ; and 
if an Autumn Session was to be held, the time could 
not have been better allotted. The Employers’ 
Liability Bill has been criticised by a small section 
of railway servants, but it is demanded by the vast 
majority of the working classes. It is a general 
Bill. It applies to every part of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and to every British ship upon the 
seas. It wil) give to every man who works for 
wages a security which has been enjoyed for nearly 
a century by the workers of France, but has been 
strangely denied to the workmen of Great Britain. 
The first important Act passed by the Liberal Party 
in 1880 was an Act creating exceptions to the doc- 
trine of common employment. The first important 
Act passed by the Party when they were next re- 
turned to power will be an Act entirely abolishing 
that doctrine. For these reasons, in addition to 
the Parliamentary argument derived from its having 

assed the Committee stage, the Employers’ Liability 

ill had by common consent precedence for the 
Autumn Sitting. The only difficulty which arose 
was as to which Bill should have the second place. 
Some people were in favour of proceeding with petty 
measures, such as the Fatal Accidents (Scotland) Bill, 
and leaving the Local Government Bill till next 





Session. We do not believe this policy would have 
conciliated opponents. It would rather have induced 
obstruction of measures which would otherwise pass 
unopposed. And it would have been a confession of 
defeat. We must pass during this Session at least 
one great Bill which will strike the popular imagina- 
tion, and we know of no such Bill which we should 
have a chance of passing except the Local Government 
Bill. Some London members were anxious to obtain 
precedence for another Bill, which, while it is not 
a petty Bill, is not of the same importance as the 
Local Government Bill. The Equalisation of Rates 
Bill is an admirable measure. It will reduce the 
rates in the poorer parts of London by as much as 
5d. in the pound. But it will also increase the rates 
in other parts of London by an equivalent amount, 
and it is not in human nature that such a Bill should 
pass unopposed. Lord Salisbury, for instance, has 
considerable influence in both Houses, and there is 
no indication in his legislative record of a wish to 
support any measure which would decrease the value 
of his property in central London. If the Equalisa- 
tion of Rates Bill had been given precedence of the 
Local Government Bill, and had been obstructed, the 
Local Government Bill could not have passed this 
Session. It is, in effect, a question not of preced- 
ence but of survival. Are the London Liberals 
either reasonable or wise in asking the Party to 
prefer the Equalisation of Rates Bill to the Parish 
Councils Bill? The agricultural labourers, who sup- 
ported the Government in much larger proportion 
than the London ratepayers, cannot be expected to 
live on hope for ever. And even the London reformer 
who looks to London only has a great deal more 
to hope from the Local Government Bill than from the 
Equalisation of Rates Bill. The latter will decrease by 
at most eight shillings a year the rates of the 
average working man who pays rates directly in the 
districts most relieved. It will hardly affect the 
working man who pays his rent by the week. But 
the Parish Councils Bill, on the other hand, will give 
to London householders, whether they pay their rates 
directly or indirectly, a control which they have 
heretofore only enjoyed over the County Council and 
the’ School Board. The rates administered by the 
smaller bodies are on the average three times as great 
as the County Council rate, and their expenditure 
affects much more directly the life of the ordinary 
citizen. The Parish Councils Bill is, viewed only as a 
London Bill, far more important than the Local 
Government Act of 1888 ; and those London Liberals 
who would prefer to it the Equalisation of Rates 
Bill seem to us to take a narrow and—pace the 
Daily Chronicle—middle-class view. The Government 
has acted wisely in acting boldly, and, if they succeed 
in passing the Local Government Bill and Employers’ 
Liability Bill, the long Session will not be a barren 
Session. 








A SECOND CHAMBER POUR RIRE. 





JERHAPS the most amusing feature of the 
political event of the present week is the 
desperate attempt of Tory spokesmen to represent 
the vote of last night in the House of Lords as a full 
set-off to the vote of last week in the House of 
Commons. No doubt they are entitled, according to 
the strict letter of the Constitution, to hold this 
view. On paper, the House of Lords is the equal 
of the House of Commons. On paper, also, it is the 
will of the Sovereign which is supreme in this realm. 
But even the dullest of pedants—always excepting 
the eccentric gentlemen who form the Society of the 
White Rose—have long ago learned to distinguish 
between fictions on paper and truth in practice. It 
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is only now, when the House of Lords has done 
something of which, as a party, they approve, that 
any considerable number of Tories have ventured to 
affirm seriously that the Upper Chamber is the equal 
of that which is modestly described as the Lower. 
To discuss so preposterous an assertion is, happily, 
unnecessary. Only men momentarily blinded by 
political passion would venture to make it, and we 
may predict with confidence that when the heat of 
the hour has passed away there will be nobody silly 
enough to persist in the contention. Still, as the 
Peers have seen fit to call attention to themselves by 
their refusal to pass a measure which, after seven 
years of debate in the country and as many 
months of discussion in the House of Commons, has 
received the assent of the representative Chamber, it 
is not inappropriate to consider what the House of 
Lords really is. That it is an absurdity and an 
anachronism will hardly be denied by its best friends. 
That it is, at the same time, a standing menace to 
the rights of the nation has long been painfully 
apparent. No other civilised nation in the world 
possesses any institution quite so ridiculous, so 
useless, and so mischievous as this Second Chamber 
of ours. Where anything like it once existed else- 
where, the common-sense of the nation long ago put 
an end to it, and it is only owing to the fact that we 
are the most patient and conservative of races that 
the House of Lords still exists amongst us. There 
is, indeed, another explanation of the prolongation of 
its life, which, though not flattering to the Peers 
themselves, has had much to do with their preserva- 
tion as a branch of the legislature. That is the faci 
that all wise men amongst them know that they 
only continue to exist upon sufferance, and are 
consequently desperately anxious to avoid any real 
conflict with those whom, in their hearts, they 
acknowledge as ti:eir masters. 

But, whatever may be the cause, the House of 
Lords still lives, and is still capable of doing an in- 
finite amount of mischief, despite the contempt in 
which it is held by sensible persons of all classes and 
races throughout the world. Some hundreds of 
men, who are certainly not distinguished above their 
fellows either by wisdom or virtue, claim to have 
the right, by the mere accident of birth, to exercise 
as large a share in the government of the country 
as the nation as a whole is allowed to exercise 
through its chosen representatives. Not only does 
this handful of more or less obscure persons claim 
this right for itself: it makes the further claim 
that the sons of the men now composing the House 
of Lords shall succeed to their fathers’ exclusive 
privileges, and that, for all time to come, the greatest 
nation in the world shall carry upon its neck the 
yoke of political servitude to a body so grotesque in 
its constitution that nowadays no one outside the 
region of opera-boujfe would be capable of originating 
it. We have grown up under this yoke, and whilst 
we are objects of ridicule to the enlightened people 
of every other country in the world for submitting 
to it, custom has so far blunted our intelligence 
that we hardly realise the absurdity and the humilia- 
tion of our position. Yet let us suppose for one 
moment that Mr. Gladstone, in the Home Rule Bill 
which has just been killed by these hereditary law- 
makers, had dared to propose the creation of a 
Second Chamber like theirs in the new Irish 
Parliament. Imagine his announcing that upon 
Mr. William O’Brien, Mr. Healy, Mr. Dillon, 
Dr. Tanner, and Mr. T. W. Russell was to be 
conferred the power not only of legislating for 
the term of their natural lives in a Chamber which 
was to have the right whenever it pleased of outvoting 
the representatives of the Irish people, but that of 
begetting sons who, after their own decease, should 





enter into the enjoyment of the same privileges. 
The Bill which contained a provision of this descrip- 
tion would die on the very day of its birth, amid the 
derisive laughter of the world; and the Minister 
who had ventured to make a proposal so monstrous 
would be universally branded as a lunatic. Yet it is 
a body just as absurd in its constitution as that 
which we have suggested that has now thrown itself 
athwart the will of the nation, and set at nought the 
verdict pronounced barely twelve months ago by the 
constituencies. The folly and grotesqueness of the 
thing are almost inconceivable. Yet it is not among 
a nation like the Chinese or the Aztecs, not among 
a race whose intellectual powers have departed along 
with the sense of humour, that this ridiculous insti- 
tution exists. It is here, in sober and sensible 
England, that we allow babies to be ear-marked in 
their cradles as future law-makers, utterly regardless 
as to whether they turn out to be statesmen, or 
fools, or rogues. 

** But it has worked so well,” cries the average 
apologist for this most absurd of all human institu- 
tions. It is not a plea which will bear evena cursory 
examination. Asa matter of fact, very few things 
in this country have worked so badly—since the days 
of the Restoration, at all events—as the House of 
Lords. Its one saving virtue has been the timidity 
which usually distinguishes it in a moment of crisis. 
But if this timidity has saved it hitherto from any 
great catastrophe such as a direct collision with the 
nation, it has not prevented it from doing an enor- 
mous and almost inconceivable amount of injury to 
our national interests. There is no need at this 
moment to enter into the story of its misdeeds. We 
shall have time enough to do this between now and 
the moment when the country will decisively and 
permanently pronounce judgment upon it. All that 
need be said now is that this Second Chamber of 
ours has uniformly ranged itself for generations 
past in opposition to popular rights and national 
liberties, in opposition to justice, to religious and 
political freedom, to social and industrial progress. 
It is not, however, so much of its wickedness as of 
its absurdity that we are thinking now. Only when 
Englishmen realise how ridigulous they make them- 
selves in the eyes of cold-blooded outsiders by their 
continued tolerance of this preposterous institution 
will they begin seriously to think of getting rid of 
it. Its only real friends among thinking men are 
those who, objecting on principle to all Second 
Chambers, prefer a Second Chamber like this—a 
Second Chamber pour rire—to any more sensible or 
serious body. We admit that there is something in 
this view of the House of Lords as a political institu- 
tion; but the very fact that such a view is possible 
brings its true character as a mere burlesque of what 
it pretends to be into clearer prominence. If we had 
possessed the keen sense of the ridiculous enjoyed by 
our neighbours across the Channel, we should have 
made short work of it long ago, and it may yet be 
that this obsolete survival of a bygone age will die 
eventually under the pencil of some new political 
caricaturist. It can hardly be pretended that it 
deserves a more dignified fate. 








REFLECTIONS ON THE SECOND BALLOTS, 





T is, perhaps, too soon yet for a thoroughly clear 
prognostic from the final results of the French 
elections. But over the wide and chequered field 
of the contest several sufficiently siguificant features 
stand out plainly. The open enemies of the Re- 
ublic, by whom we mean Monarchists, Imperialists, 
Deulegists, and reactionists of all kinds, have been 
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all but annihilated. A quietus, probably a final 
one, has thus been given to the various discontents 
which concerned themselves with the form of 
government. The French people have emphatically 
expressed their intention to settle down to the work 
of political progress, freed henceforth, as the English 
people have been for generations, from preoccupa- 
tions as to the nature of the Constitution. This, to 
begin with, must be registered as a great gain, 
internally offering a guarantee of peace, externally 
giving an imposing effect of stability. It is a result 
due in a large degree to the action of the Pope, for 
which, consequently, the Clericals will soon be 
patting in perhaps embarrassing claims for a 
reward. 

Another striking feature of the elections, of a 
different sort of significance, but which deserves to 
be collated with this, is the return of the Panamists. 
Most of the French newspapers glide over this sin- 
gular fact, but we cannot help regarding it as a very 
pregnant one. It may be roundly stated that the 
entire body of Panamists, with a single exception, 
have been re-elected. The single exception is 
M. Floquet, whose offence was, perhaps, the least 
flagrant of the lot. M. Baihaut being in jail— 
having had the bad judgment to confess to 
blackmailing a million instead of brazening it 
out like his colleagues—was, of course, unable 
to present himself. M. Clémenceau’s defeat 
does not count for anti-Panamaism. His defeat 
stands by itself a special, a personal thing. Of 
course, Panama helped, and the vile charges of 
the luxury of his mode of life helped—charges, 
by a curious Nemesis, coming up against the man 
who, in his attacks on Gambetta, was the first 
to introduce that mode of warfare into the 
politics of the Third Republic; but these things 
were but minor elements in the scale against 
him. M. Clémenceau was defeated by a combina- 
tion of personal enemies, gathering together from 
every quarter of the political compass the stored-up 
animosities of years, and using every weapon 
that came to their hand. Panama alone would 
have done him little harm. In one word, the 
effect of Panama upon the elections has been 
practically nil. We have the Rouviers, the Bur- 
deaus, the Jules Roches, and the rest, all coming back 
to their places, still unwhitewashed, yet endorsed with 
a vote of confidence from their constituents. Theyare 
reinforced, moreover, by M. Wilson of the Decora- 
tions, resurrected from Limbo by the electors of the 
Indre-et-Loire. Before the elections we said that if 
the Panamists returned, the new Chamber, like theold, 
would have in its bosom the seeds of corruption. 
They have returned, and as yet we can see no reason 
for regarding their presence otherwise than as a 
serious danger. They were the most active and able 
members of the old Chamber; they furnished its 
leaders and Ministers. May they not do the same in 
the new? Out of the whole 570 members of the 
Chamber only 180 new men have been elected. 
Unless from amongst these 180—who are divided 
amongst all parties, be it remembered—some deus 
ex machina arises, some dominating chief who will 
be able to command and manceuvre the forces of the 
majority, the leadership of the new Republican con- 
centration must fall into the hands of the same 
clever and experienced gentlemen who conducted 
the leadership of the old. For there is this further 
to be said, that the Republican concentration still 
appears to exist. Notwithstanding the jubilation of 
the Debats over its supposed break-up, it seems to us 
that the Republican concentration has only changed 
its base and grown more independent. What have 
we but the main body of the old Opportunists, so 
swollen by accretions from various quarters that it 








need not now truckle to the Left, nor yet to the 
Right, in order to obtain its majorities—a monster 
Bourgeois party, new, it is true, in respect of 
its size, but yet in essence the same as the 
party which has hitherto been exploited by 
esurient lawyers and journalists, who in turn have 
been exploited by shady Hebrew financiers? If the 
leadership of this formidable force is again to be 
furnished by a set of Jabez Balfours who have just 
learned in the most unmistakable and flattering 
manner that they have nothing to fear from the 
moral sentiment of the electorate, we repeat we can- 
not regard that as a favourable omen for the Republic. 

These, according to our view, are the main pros 
and cons of the situation in its broad outlines. 
Looked at in closer detail, the results are full of 
interest and complexity. Here are the total returns 
of both ballots as the Jemps computes them :— 
Government Republicans, 311; Radicals, 122 ; 
Radical Socialists, 49; Rallied, 35; Reactionists of 
all kinds, 58. The most striking thing which 
these figures show next to the increase of the 
Republican majority is the growth of the Socialist 
party; and the most striking thing about that 
growth is that it has been mainly at the expense of 
the Radicals. In other words, the Left in France, 
obeying a tendency which has been manifesting 
itself in other countries, notably in Germany, is 
developing more and more definitely into the lines of 
aggressive Collectivism, and sheering off from the 
individualist Radicalism, which is distinctly more 
individualist in France than it is elsewhere, and 
which extremists are beginning to regard as vieux jeu. 
It is highly probable that in the new Chamber the 
Socialists and the bulk of the Radicals will co-operate, 
and in that case we venture to think that the 49 will 
be found leading the 122. The Socialists have not 
ouly a positive and attractive programme, but they 
have a leader. M. Goblet, a convert from Radicalism, 
has placed himself at their head, and M. Goblet is 
a forcible and energetic man, who has already been 
Prime Minister of France. He is also re- 
garded as honest and devoted, and in leading 
such a party he will be following the direc- 
tions of his natural sympathies. In many 
respects, we are inclined to regard M. Goblet 
as the man of the future. The Government has 
reason to rejoice that it is rid of M. Clémenceau ; 
but the new leader of the new Socialist party may 
prove a more truly serious opponent. Much will 
depend on the sort of programme the Government is 
going to announce. M. Dupuy may coquet with 
labour legislation. If he does not go far enough, M. 
Goblet will outbid him, and he will gain nothing; if 
he goes too far, he will probably shed some of his 
timid bourgeois to the Conservatives proper. Such a 
process as this would have the effect of strengthening 
both the Left and the Right, at the expense of the 
Centre, and thus tend to give the Chamber two 
more or less evenly-balanced parties, instead of one 
gigantic one and several groups. This on the whole 
might be the best thing that could happen. 





THE PARLIAMENT OF LAPOUR. 





HE Trades Union Congress has met this year in 
Belfast in depressing and anxious times. We 
have seen one of the greatest strikes on record, under- 
taken under most unfavourable conditions, break down 
through the disagreement of the workmen concerned 
and draw to its close amid incidents of distress, 
outrage, and riot which we hac hoped civilised labour- 
warfare had left far behind. The sliding scale, on 
which many friends of labour had based strong hopes 
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of industrial peace, is likely to disappear for the 
present in South Wales in favour of more primitive, 
less mechanical, and less pacific methods of dividing 
the net product between labourer and capitalist. Both 
in France and Germany, again, Socialism has made 
rapid strides of late. It has definitely adopted Par- 
liamentary methods, has absorbed a great deal of 
advanced—and hitherto Individualist—Liberalism, 
and in France, at any rate, is for the first time, if 
we except 1848, likely to make its mark definitely in 
Parliamentary history. Under these circumstances, 
the twenty-sixth Congress of the Trades Unionists 
of the United Kingdom has—up to the time of our 
going to press—been a little disappointing. There 
have been important episodes, but there has been no 
distinct colouring, no salient feature for the general 
= to grasp. The discussions have alternated 
etween mere debating-society topics and strictly 
business-like suggestions on matters of detail. The 
disputes for the most part have been on trivial per- 
sonal matters. The President’s address has been 
so much on the lines of orthodox text-books of 
economics as to have excited the impatience of the 
representatives of the more advanced section. There 
has been the same struggle as last year over Mr. 
Fenwick’s attitude towards the Eight Hours ques- 
tion, and the same dispute as to whether his official 
position in connection with the Congress imposes on 
him an imperative mandate to suppress his own con- 
victions. But the struggle between the old and the 
new tendencies has not been nearly so intense to all ap- 
pearance as in the Congresses of the last four years. 
The “ advanced ” men have undoubtedly leavened the 
Congress considerably, if they have not captured it 
altogether. The legal eight hours day has been 
reaffirmed, this time by a crushing majority, and 
there has been one conspicuous instance of the 
growth of Socialism. The great straggle, still 
in prospect as we write, was expected to be over 
the election of a secretary. Here, however, Mr. 
Fenwick and the Moderates will probably defeat Mr. 
Keir Hardie and the advanced section. 
The most conspicuous instance of the success of 
the new tendencies is, of course, the scheme for the 
formation of an Independent Labour Party, which was 


adopted by large majorities at Wednesday’s sitting. | 


The candidates are to be selected in the first instance 
by the localities, which is well; but they are pledged 
to support the principle of collective control of produc- 
tion and distribution of the product as defined in detail 
from time to time by the Congress. Of course, in 
view of the floods of talk as to Socialism and ethical 
reform with which this country is deluged, and of 
the association of English trade unionists with the 
Socialists of the Continent at Labour Corgresses, we 
are not altogether surprised at the success of this 
proposal. But we cannot call it practical; it is 
bookish and academic—the hope of men who have 
read much, and have much enthusiasm, bat, outside a 
limited sphere, have little practical experience of life. 
The proposal may mean Marxist Socialism, or Fabian 
Socialism, or simplyan extended system of State inter- 
ference and a tribunal such as that which is hoped 
for by the President as the result of the work of the 
Labour Commission. But whichever meaning future 
Congresses may attach to the resolution, there is no 
doubt that it marks an important step towards the 
formation of an Independent Labour Party—a pro- 
ceeding which we cannot think will be of advantage 
either to Labour or to Parliamentary life. A Labour 
party will be compact, but is never likely to be 
numerous or strong. The more it dissociates itself 
from ordinary politics the weaker it will be initself and 
the more it will weaken Parliamentary government. 
It may advertise the wants of the artisan classes; we 
do not believe it will ever directly succeed in obtaining 





their satisfaction otherwise. A Parliament of groups 
is the least manageable and most uncertain of bodies, 
and is therefore the least proper representative 
of the popular will. Itadmits, too, of “transactions” 
and compromises which are usually unsatisfactory 
and sometimes immoral. It is satisfactory to 
see that in one point the claims of the Independents, 
as represented by Mr. Keir Hardie, received an em- 
phatic check. The Labour party is not to be like 
the Irish party in former Parliaments—a party 
outside the rest of the nation, sitting in perpetual 
opposition until it can obtain control of the Govern- 
ment. The good sense of men of greater experience 
in political life than Mr. Hardie effectually checked 
this proposal. “ Labour” is not a nationality, and 
the most violent process of isolating abstraction 
cannot separate the interests of the “ working classes”’ 
as a whole from those of the rest of the social organism. 
Still less can it detach the individual units from those 
interests—political, ecclesiastical, or what not—which 
they have in common with their fellow-citizens. 

Apart from this, and one or two kindred ex- 
cursions into the sphere of the ideal, the delibera- 
tions of the Congress have been business-like 
and orthodox enough. It has made important 
declarations—in the main commendatory—as_ to 
the provisions of the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
including especially the prohibition as to “ con- 
tracting out” of the measure; it has em- 
phatically supported the Government Bill for the 
amendment of the Law of Conspiracy; it has 
pleaded—what most Liberals will agree in—for 
the better administration of the Poor Laws; and it 
has called attention to one or two serious defects in 
administration, such as the omission of laundries 
from the Factory Acts and the lack of security 
that engines and boilers shall be in the charge of 
competent men. It is in these practical declara- 
tions and suggestions that the real importance, if 
not the popular interest, of a Parliament of Labour 
lies. The contrast between Trades Unionism now 
and a generation ago is strikingly marked by 
one feature of the present Congress. In 1868 trades 
unionists were regarded by many worthy people as 
little better than dynamiters. Now they are 
watched semi-officially and sympathetically by the 
secretary of a Royal Commission. Only the women’s 
unions—to judge by an interesting passage in the 
President’s address—now need that outside sym- 
pathy and support which was once the lot of 
all trade unions alike. The women should take 
a lesson in self-help from their male co-workers. 
It is to be hoped that the latter will do their best 
to assist them. 








THE LICENSING SESSIONS. 





HE annual licensing sessions are just now in 
I. progress throughout the country, and an ex- 
amination of what is going on there is well calculated 
to give friends of temperance cause for congratulation, 
It is not so much in the actual results of the sessions 
—though these are noteworthy—as in the spirit, the 
new spirit, which appears to animate their pro- 
ceedings, that the gratifying symptoms are to be 
found. A new zeal for reform seems to have taken 
hold of the present licensing authorities—a zeal 
which, it seems to us, is chiefly significant as a 
response to the pressure of public opinion, to whose 
influence the magisterial bench is becoming more and 
more amenable. When the Lord Chancellor shall 
have carried on somewhat further his work of invigor- 
ating the magistracy with an infusion of wholesome 
democratic blood, we may look for a still greater 
quickening of this zeal and of this correspondence 
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with the needs and wishes of the community at 
large, and we may live to see the “Great Unpaid ” 
at last becoming a respected and powerful ally of 
general social progress. 

The licensing sessions show that the magistrates 
are this year in every direction making active use of 
the powers which they possess for the purpose of 
reducing the extent and restricting the privileges of 
the traffic in drink. The case of Sharpe v. Wake- 
field is the charter of licensing reform under the 
existing law. That decision has made it clear once 
for all that there is nothing in the pretended “ vested 
interest’ of a publican’s licence to interfere with 
the discretion of the licensing authorities in dealing 
with that licence when it comes up every year for 
revision. Acting upon the principle established in 
this case, the magistrates this year in many of the 
great towns of the North, and even in some country 
districts, have refused to renew licences where any 
good reason for doing so was shown. In Wigan, 
Bolton, and some other towns in Lancashire, long 
notorious for the proportions to which the drink 
traffic was allowed to grow there, a very considerable 
number of licences have been withdrawn. By this 
means the magistrates have succeeded in effecting a 
very perceptible reduction in the number of public- 
houses throughout the country. Furthermore, they 
have imposed stringent conditions, such as the 
closing of side and back entrances to drinking-bars, 
when granting renewals. This phase of their action 
was particularly notable at Liverpool. When we 
add that it is characteristic of almost all the sessions 
that the magistrates have set their faces resolutely 
against granting new licences, it will be seen that 
something like an effective check upon the growth 
and spread of the agencies of intemperance may this 
year be said to have been imposed. 

All this, of course, while satisfactory so far as it 
goes, and especially satisfactory as proving that even 
under the existing law much may be done to cope 
with the evils of the licensing system, does not inter- 
fere with the fact that a much more sweeping 
amendment is required before we can regard our 
— with any complacency. Above all, we must 

ave a limitation in the proportion of licences to 
population—a measure which seems to us to be 
necessary whether we obtain Local Option or not. 
Something must be done, too, while the present 
system rules, to correct the absurd anomaly which 
disqualifies for the purposes of licensing sessions 
magistrates who are members of temperance 
organisations. According to an important decision 
recently given in the Queen’s Bench by Mr. 
Justice Wright (in the case of the Queen v. 
Fraser and Others) a licensing justice may not 
adjudicate upon the application for a transfer 
of a licence when an opposition is made by 
an association of which he is a member. The 
case in point arose at Ipswich, where opposition 
was made by the C. E.T.S. and the Nonconformist 
Council. Two convictions having been proved against 
the outgoing tenant, the transfer was refused. But, 
as one of the three magistrates present was a member 
of the Nonconformist Council, Mr. Justice Wright 
has declared the adjudication invalid. The magis- 
trate, he held, was acting as judge in his own case. 
This appears to us to be a fallacious decision, the 
result of a confusion in the judge’s mind between 
disinterested philanthropic purpose and direct per- 
sonal interest, and we think the temperance asso- 
ciations would be well advised in bringing the case 
to a higher court. As well disqualify a magistrate 
from deciding whether a given prisoner is guilty of 
rape, because the magistrate belongs to an association 
for the suppression of immorality. No one can tell all 
the motives that go to influence another man’s mind— 








that must ever remain a mystery of psychology. The 
law, in considering how a magistrate’s impartiality 
may be affected by his motives, takes note only of 
such motives as directly, palpably, and unmistakably 
touch his personal selfish interests. For instance, 
the law rightly holds (section 60 of the Licensing 
Act of 1872) that a brewer or a publican, or a share- 
holder in a brewery or a public-house, would not be 
a valid adjudicator in a question of giving or with- 
holding licences, because it is a question which 
affects his pocket. But the temperance magistrate 
can effect no gain save that of the public good. 
Pending the result of an appeal, for which we cer- 
tainly think there is a good case, two steps might 
be taken to adjust the balance of things. Magistrates 
who happen to be members of temperance associa- 
tions might temporarily cease their formal connection 
with the latter, and thus save their legal efficiency 
for the licensing bench ; and temperance associations 
might raise more stringent objection than they do 
to the presence on the bench at licensing sessions of 
magistrates who have an interest, direct or indirect, 
in the drink traffic. Many such magistrates, in 
contravention of the licensing law, are now left on 
without demur because they are known to be im- 
partial and honourable men. But if equally im- 
partial and honourable men who belong to temper- 
ance associations are objected to by the publican 
interest, it is time for the temperance associations to 
retaliate. Retaliation will at least bring the anomaly 
into greater prominence, and thus help towards its 
redress. In the meantime here is another reason 
why Lord Herschell should press on his work of 
giving new blood to the magistracy. 








FINANCE. 





(YEuuex to the general expectation, the 
directors of the Bank of England wisely made 
no change in their rate of discount on Thursday. 
They know, although other bankers and the discount 
brokers seem to ignore the fact, that there will be 
by-and-by a very large demand for gold, and that it 
is incumbent on them, therefore, to do everything in 
their power to protect their reserve. But it is not 
enough to keep their rate of discount at 5 per cent. 
Those who wish to draw upon their reserve do not 
look to them either for the discount of bills or for 
the making of loans. It isin the open market that 
they conduct their operations, and unfortunately 
the rate of discount in the open market is 
about 2 per cent. below the Bank of England rate. 
If this continues, there will be every opportunity 
for the great capitalists who want to get gold to do 
so. The proper course for the Bank of England 
would be to borrow in the open market for the 
purpose of lessening the supply of loanable capital 
there, and thereby forcing up rates. But the Bank, 
after making a half-hearted attempt, seems to have 
lost courage. In the United States distrust is as 
general as ever, although money is somewhat more 
plentiful, and banks are no longer refusing to cash 
cheques. During the past few weeks between eight 
and nine millions sterling in gold has reached New 
York from abroad. It would be strange, indeed, if 
that did not make some improvement, but that 
it has done so little to revive confidence is the 
best proof how serious is the situation there still. 
The price of silver is somewhat lower this week, 
being 34d. per ounce, mainly because it is feared, 
firstly, that the United States Senate will repeal the 
Sherman Act, and, secondly, that the Indian Govern- 
ment will impose an import duty on silver. Still 
the demand for the Far East is very good. The 
India Council for about two months now has sold 
scarcely any bills or telegraphic transfers. On 
Wednesday it refused to make allotments, although 
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applications were sent in at prices ranging from a 
little over Is. 3d. to 1s. 3,°;d. per rupee. Later in 
the day a special sale was made at Is. 3}d., the 
object being apparently to notify to all concerned 
that the Council would not settle below that price, 
but would be prepared to deal to any amount if that 
figure were given. 

As the week is drawing to a close, there are signs 

that the wild speculation in American railroad 
securities, stimulated by the large majority in the 
House of Representatives for the repeal of the 
Sherman Act, is coming to an end. The speculation 
has been led mainly by London operators. It was 
unwarranted and unwise. As we have said, distrust all 
over the Union is still very great, hoarding is going 
on, and credit is practically paralysed. For example, 
it is said that throughout the North-West farmers 
and grain merchants are practically unable to do 
business because they cannot get money from their 
bankers to “move the crops,” as the phrase goes. At 
the end of last week, again, a considerable mortgage 
company had to suspend, and there have been rumours 
this week pointing at other similar institutions. 
Some of the manufacturing firms that closed their 
works some weeks ago are now re-opening; but, in 
spite of that, there is great depression, and the rail- 
way receipts are falling off very seriously. Every- 
where, in fact, there is evidence that the crisis is yet 
far from an end. 
_ We are still very much in the dark as to what 
is going on in Argentina; all that is certain is that 
the Government is doing its utmost to suppress 
information. And the Brazilian fleet has mutinied, 
and is blockading Rio de Janeiro. From these and 
other pieces of intelligence it is clear that at any 
moment we may have serious news from different 
parts of South America. The expected outbreak in 
Spain has not yet occurred, but the outlook is 
threatening; and the crisis in Italy becomes worse and 
worse every day. Still, a syndicate of great bankers 
in Paris has undertaken the conversion of a small 
Russian 6 per cent. loan, and the Finance Minister ap- 
pears to be intent upon converting the French 4} per 
cents.—a very large undertaking, requiring not only 
assured peace for a couple of years for its success, but 
also an easy Money Market. At home the coal struggle 
still goes on, is interfering with every kind of 
business, and is inflicting heavy losses upon the rail- 
way companies. The more prudent operators on the 
Stock Exchange have been quick to recognise that 
the dangers ahead are too many and too serious to 
encourage a long continuance of speculation. They 
inferred that the vote of the House of Representa- 
tives would make a great impression upon the public 
in the United States and abroad, and that conse- 
quently it would be possible to put up prices sharply 
for a short time, and thereby to make a considerable 
amount of money. Clearly they have been selling 
on a considerable scale for some few days past. The 
probability, therefore, is that business will become 
quieter for a little while, and that then there will be 
a gradual decline in prices. They were put up too 
rapidly ; but it is to be hoped that there will be no 
great sudden fall if the example of the more careful 
operators is generally followed. 








AN IGNORANT APOLOGIST. 





HE National Review contains an amusing article 
; this month in which Admiral Maxse laboriously 
defends Mr. Chamberlain from the imputation of 
being a “Judas,” and yet more laboriously strives 
to blacken the reputation of Mr. Morley. Since 
Judas Iscariot himself has been whitewashed, we 
suppose nobody can complain of the application of 
the process to the Member for West Birmingham. 
Not that we are among those who approve of the 
application of offensive nick-names either to Mr. 
Chamberlain or to anybody else. It would be very 
much better if controversialists of every class were 
to state their case frankly against their opponents, 





and leave it to speak for itself, without attempting 
to excite prejudice by drawing malodorous com- 
parisons between living politicians and dead monsters, 
Still, it is edifying to observe that Admiral Maxse 
defends Mr. Chamberlain on grounds which might 
just as well be taken by the apologist for the 
character whose name has—unfortunately and im- 
properly, as we think—been applied to him. The 
chief reason in this gallant advocate’s opinion why 
Mr. Chamberlain ought not to be called “Judas” 
is that the name has been applied to him because he 
“refused to betray his country.” Just so a Pharisee 
of old, after Judas had received his thirty pieces of 
silver and before his conscience had led him to return 
them, might have pleaded on his behalf that he had 
really earned his wages by a sublime act of patriotism 
—his refusal to allow his nation to be betrayed by 
one who was seeking to lead her into new and dan- 
gerous paths. It is hardly necessary, however, to 
pursue this branch of Admiral Maxse’s argument. 
We have said enough to show that he is anything 
but a formidable opponent of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
enemies, and that upon the whole the Member for 
West Birmingham has little reason to feel grateful 
to him for a singularly maladroit apologia. 

It is the second part of the article, that in which 
the writer relieves himself of a vast amount of gall 
and bitterness which seems to have been accumulat- 
ing for a considerable time past against Mr. Morley, 
that chiefly concerns us. And here we are struck 
not so much by Admiral Maxse’s clumsiness as by 
his extraordinary ignorance of the subject of which 
he writes. He claims to be an “old friend” of Mr. 
Morley, and he delivers his opinions with oracular 
self-confidence. Yet it would puzzle the most 
ingenious of men to compress a more formidable 
exhibition of ignorance into a single article than we 
find within the limits of Admiral Maxse’s paper. To 
begin with, he boldly assumes that it was Mr. Morley 
who converted Mr. Gladstone to Home Rule. This, 
indeed, is the head and front of Mr. Morley’s offend- 
ing in the eyes of this very remarkable “old friend” 
of his. Mr. Gladstone is represented as a weak- 
minded Othello, ready to accept as Holy Writ 
the first evil suggestions which Mr. Morley, in the 
character of Iago, might choose to whisper in his 
ear. Hence the great revolution of 1885, and all 
subsequent events. This yiew of the case is also, we 
are amused to observe, that which finds favour with 
the egregious “G. W.S.,” who has just propounded 
it for the benefit of the readers of the New York 
Tribune. Now there are certain facts, well known to 
all acquainted with the inner political history of our 
times, which happen to be absolutely fatal to the 
theory adopted by these two eminent, but ill-informed, 
controversialists. Fact the first is that Mr. Morley, 
though holding very strong views regarding English 
rule in Ireland, and the wrongs of the Irish people, 
was certainly not an avowed Home Ruler before Mr. 
Gladstone's conversion to Home Rule. Fact the 
second is that at that period in his history Mr. Morley 
was not one of those men whom Mr. Gladstone 
consulted on political affairs, or whose opinions were 
likely to be more than superficially known to the 
Prime Minister. Mr. Morley was at that time still 
the associate, and in a certain sense the ally, of Mr. 
Chamberlain ; and if Admiral Maxse wishes to know 
why he broke away from the alliance we imagine 
that he cannot do better than consult Mr. Morley 
himself. Fact the third, and for present pur- 
poses the last, is that Mr. Morley knew nothing 
whatever about Mr. Gladstone’s changed views 
regarding Ireland until they were communicated to 
him by a third person, after Mr. Gladstone himself 
had made up his mind. 

So much for the ridiculous invention which repre- 
sents the Member for Newcastle as the evil genius of 
Mr. Gladstone, by whose subtle influence the latter 
was led away from the safe and sound principles of 
Coercion into the dangerous and revolutionary path 
of conciliation. Admiral Maxse may take our word 
for the fact that all that we have now stated is 
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absolutely true. But though Mr. Morley cannot, as 
we are certain he will not, claim the honour of being 
the pioneer and pilot of the Liberal leader in his dar- 
ing and noble change of policy, he deserves special 
honour in connection with that change on one ground 
at least. On the very day on which he learned the 
secret of Mr. Gladstone’s conversion he made up his 
mind to stand by him and follow him to the end, no 
matter what the cost might be to himself. He must 
have seen even then, that this resolution of his must 
cost him friendships which he valued, and which up 
to that moment had been among the dearest of his 
life. Nor can he have been under any illusions as to 
the certain political consequences—so far as the 
Liberal party was concerned—of the momentous 
change of policy on the part of Mr. Gladstone. He 
must have known that there were not a few among 
his old colleagues who would be unable to follow him 
in his new departure, that a steep and thorny road 
lay before him, and that the end was at the 
best doubtful. Yet from the moment when he 
knew that the chief of the Liberal party had 
made up his mind to try the new and better 
way with Ireland, he threw in his lot with him. 
And from that moment down to the present, 
Mr. Gladstone bas had no more loyal, no more 
devoted, no more single-minded follower than the 
Member for Newcastle. And this is the man whom 
Admiral Maxse— more, we believe, in ignorance than 
in malice—depicts for us as a heartless, intriguing, 
unscrupulous Machiavelli, bent first upon impreg- 
nating others with the evil ideas by which he is 
himself possessed, and next on carrying out those 
ideas to the bitter end, without regard to anything 
save that logical completeness which is so dear to 
the soulless doctrinaire. To those who know the 
truth it is truly amazing—first, that ignorance so 
complete and hopeless should exist, and, secondly, 
that it should have the effrontery to obtrude itself 
upon the world. Admiral Maxse would have done 
better to confine himself to defending his new friend 
instead of maligning his old one. 








A QUESTION OF TASTE. 





HE author of “ Dodo,” that clever novel which 

has this season fluttered certain dovecots in 
society, perpends “a question of taste” in the 
current Nineteenth Century. The question is— 
transmuted into bald language—how far a novelist 
is entitled to use up his friends as materials for his 
stories. Mr. Benson, though he discusses the matter 
in the abstract, is here on his defence, as most people 
know. This lends a piquancy to his communication. 
Otherwise the question is as old as Heliodorus, bishop 
and novel-writer, or, not to go too far back, let us 
say as old as Harold Skimpole. Moreover, it seems 
to us a comparatively simple matter. Of course the 
novelist must make some use of his friends. They, 
and his own personality, are the chief books in which 
he learns what he knows of the lore of human 
nature. Like the skies, the trees, the streets, 
they are the elements of his experience, and 
his experience is the food of his imagination. 
The true creative artist puts them all into his 
alembic; he blends them and distils them, and, 
when he chooses to work, the result comes forth, 
not in portraits or photographs of individuals, but in 
positive creations of his own. Any other mode of 
putting one’s friends into one’s novels is not only bad 
art but may amount to an outrage. Even good 
art cannot be pleaded as a justification for poisoning 
the wells of intimate social intercourse. We have 
not yet—thank goodness—given Art the privileges of 
an absolute monarch. 

But there are degrees and differences in the modes 
of erring in this respect. Mr. Benson describes one 
of them. A novelist, as he truly says, is not con- 
cerned with an individual but with a type; “but 
he may, innocently enough but foolishly, overlook 





the fact that if, in order to save himself the trouble 
of inventing, or from omitting to draw his scenes 
from an experience sufficiently remote, he recalls 
in the milieu of his type the milieu of one of 
the models from whom he has drawn, he lays 
himself open to a direct, and, on the whole, 
a justifiable attack.” In passing, we may remark 
that the man who would be capable of such 
a crude, indigestive, pains-shirking method of work 
could be no true artist. But there is yet another 
way of offending. A writer may give one of his 
characters so many of the pronounced and unmis- 
takable external traits of an actual individual that 
the friends of that individual find themselves unani- 
mously taking it for a portrait, though the novelist 
did not mean it for anything of the kind. This may 
be called the Skimpole way. Perhaps it is also the 
Dodo way. For example, Mr. Benson may have had 
as many models for his Dodo as Zeuxis of Cortona 
had for his Helen; but if he drew his typical fin de 
sitcle young lady of fashion with the marked indi- 
vidual peculiarities, the mannerisms, accent, speech, 
whimsies, and so forth, of one young lady in 
particular—we really don't know whether he 
did or not—so that all who know her or know of her 
exclaim, “ It is she!"—if he set them, moreover, in a 
disagreeable light: that, undoubtedly, however inno- 
cently it was done, would be a failure both in art 
and in decency. It does not mend the matter to say 
that while the outer shell may be like, you have 
fitted it with a different character—that you have 
“ selected ” for it a different set of moral contents. If 
the selected character be an unpleasant one, whereas 
the original may be amiable, that simply aggravates 
the offence. The description of a person's outward 
appearance we can all test; it is the moral qualities, 
being invisible and problematical, which are open 
to misconstruction. If you say a woman is plain, 
when we can all see with our eyes she is as 
pretty as possible, there is no harm done; but if you 
draw her exact external likeness, and proceed to prove 
with great skill that she is inwardly a heartless, selfish 
person, not to be trusted, you do transgress a 
law which ought to be respected. If Dickens had 
endowed the counterfeit presentment of Leigh Hunt 
with more of the admirable moral qualities of the 
original, and left out the imaginary despicable ones, 
there would be nothing to complain of, except the bad 
taste of sticking cne’s friend so nakedly in the 
pillory of a novel. The libel here lay not in its 
truth, but in its falsehood—not in its completeness, 
but in its incompleteness. To put the matter 
the other way round Alphonse Daudet had every 
right to depict a meridional politician, expansive, 
immoral, insincere—it was a fine subject for his 
pen — but when he proceeded to set his type 
in the exact milieu of Gambetta, following his 
career through every stage, from the electoral 
district to the ministére, and to embellish him 
with Gambetta’s well-known peculiarities, he fell 
away from art as much as he did from friendship. 
The exact limits of discretion in this matter, of 
course, are not capable of definition. Therein lies at 
once the difficulty and the simplicity of the problem. 
It is a question of taste, and questions of taste in 
the last resort are a matter of instinct, of each man’s 
own instinct. De gustibus non est disputandum. 
Having discussed this question of taste so freely, 
it is only fair to Mr. Benson to say that, notwith- 
standing any resemblance which she may or may 
not have with any individual, we recognise his 
heroine as distinctly a type. We have read the 
novel with enjoyment, and that is the con- 
clasion borne in upon us. In her way of looking 
at marriage, in her free-and-easy mode of ad- 
dressing her male friends, in her disjointed and 
slangy conversational style, in her headstrong 
egoism, which she makes no pretence at concealing, 
Dodo is one of those types that of late have come 
into marked prominence in English Society. She 
talks the argot and wears the manners of the hour. 
Old-fashioned people would classify her with their 
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fine simplicity as a remarkably ill-brought-up girl. 
And ill-brought-up she certainly is. Mr. Benson has 
shown artistic justice in making her mother a vulgar- 
minded woman, one of whose two principal objects 
in life is to “live up to Dodo,” and her father an 
ironmaster who allows himself to be discreetly 
“kept in the background.” But her bringing-up 
would not alone account for Dodo. The Dodos 
have their imitators amongst those who were 
reared under a firmer authority. She is, in fact, 
the product of a day when Society has made 
Money its god, and has deliberately vulgarised 
itself in the process of this cynical abasement. 
Apart from her beauty, her magnetic charm, her 
delightful knack of prattling nonsense—traits which 
belong to her as an individual, and not as a type 
—her chief accomplishments consist in singing coster 
songs and dancing like a Gaiety ballet-girl, an 
exercise into which she throws herself with a cory- 
bantic fervour. Dodo is a sort of person whom 
observant mothers nowadays recommend their 
marriageable daughters to pick up hints from. Nor 
does Dodo as a type stand alone. She is surrounded 
by types; amongst them, an entirely emancipated 
young woman, a person of ability and independence, 
who composes music, and not only smokes, but 
smokes in the drawing-room. It would be interesting 
to examine these types and manners of the end of 
the century, and to trace the reason of their 
being; to consider, for instance, how much the 
success of the American girl had to do with 
popularising the new vogue, or how much the decay 
of politeness and ceremony is the result of a yearning 
for more naturalness, as well as intimacy in social 
intercourse, how much it is a reaction against con- 
vention, how far it ali indicates a slackening of moral 
and religious fibre, a contempt for authority. One 
might even speculate whether the anarchy at the 
social apex, like that which had set in at Versailles 
and the Palais Royal before the French Revolution, 
may not be regarded as a heralding of the anarchy 
which may one day take possession of the base. In 
other words, Dodo, as a type, isan extremely suggestive 
person, and in that respect, at any rate, Mr. Benson 
is justified of his work. 








ON STAYING IN TOWN. 





T was once a discreditable thing to be left in town 
in September. You may read in old-fashioned 
novels of the social hanger-on who, rather than have 
it supposed that she had not gone to the country, 
would drape her windows with brown paper and 
live in the basement. But there is no necessity in 
the present day to keep up a pretension to the haut 
ton by any such device. Are we not still sustained 
by the deliberations of Parliament? Did not an 
M.P. remark the other afternoon that he thought 
London very pleasant in September, and that if 
honourable members opposite desired to talk for 
the next six or eight weeks he should be 
content to listen to them? Thirty years ago 
such a sentiment would have been deemed im- 
possible save to a revolution and the triumph of 
another jacquerie. It would have been thought 
as incredible as Mr. Keir Hardie’s Parliamentary 
costume, and his strictures on the deportment of our 
legislators in the smoking-room. It would have 
excited as much derision, not unmingled with pity, 
as a prophecy that the eloquence of the Duke of 
Argyll would resound in the House of Lords on the 
St. Leger Day. But here we are busily engaged in 
disintegrating our old traditions, and even going the 
length of admitting that London is habitable at this 
season, and that Piccadilly is not beneath the 
dignity of a fashionable tread. What does this 
portend? Shall we roll up the social almanac, as 
the dying Pitt rolled up the map of Europe after 
Austerlitz? Are we approaching an era when the 
House of Commons will sit all the year round, when 





the country gentleman's rural demesne will be 
deserted save by the rooks, and when Society will 
finally abandon that article of faith which declares 
that London is “empty” in the autumn? As you 
walk the streets, you can see that these disturbing 
ideas, more or less lucidly formulated, are in the heads 
of quite a number of worthy gentlemen. Here is a 
highly respectable fldneur, who, for many years, man 
and boy, has been wont to set out at this time 
upon a round of country pastimes. He is kept 
in town by some business remotely connected, it may 
be, with the vagaries of the Legislature, and he gazes 
at the most familiar objects with pathetic wonder, 
A stray dog of uncertain breed crosses his path, and 
he stops short to view the animal with mingled 
bewilderment and chagrin. If you could turn the 
sudden thought in his mind into audible words, you 
would hear him say, “ This very day last year I saw 
a dog; but he was a very different sort of brute, and 
he was not on this confounded pavement, but in a 
field, and there was an appetising crack, crack of 
guns!” Here the thought becomes insupportable, 
and he hurries on, only to be brought up again by 
the maddening vision of partridges on the wing— 
in a print-seller’s window. 

Evidently this is a mind which is not yet 
habituated to the spirit of social change. Witha 
better philosophy, you hail the opportunity to recog- 
nise the fact that London is inhabited by some 
millions of persons beside yourself. That is no in- 
considerable advantage of a little autumnal leisure 
in town. To be sure, an interest in other people is 
an acquired taste; it does not come to a man by 
inspiration. He must be careful with the earliest 
symptoms, and when the desire to know what is 
engaging the thoughts and sympathies of absolute 
strangers begins to put forth little shoots, he must 
not nip them with the frost of his superiority. A 
preliminary exercise in this social study is to 
observe the two young people who are strolling just 
ahead of you. Theyare evidently husband and wife,a 
little beyond the Edwin and Angelina stage, and at the 
outset of that period in which man begins to practise 
the masculine privilege of domestic satire. He thinks 
an opening for this half-fledged faculty is afforded by 
the window of a glove-shop, and, catching sight of a 
brilliant yellow, asks his companion, with indulgent 
scorn, whether she would like to case her hands in 
such a colour. Her answer is a very fluent and very 
comprehensive description of the feminine raiment 
which makes that pair of gloves simply irresistible ; 
whereupon the elementary satirist moves on with 
some signs of discomfiture. Or take the crowd which 
gazes open-mouthed at the photographer’s “ types of 
beauty ” and those marvellous scenes in the popular 
play of the bygone season, in which the hero and 
heroine have struck their thrilling attitudes before 
the camera. It may appear to you that this is 
the most inartistic form of the advertising genius. 
The emotion which gripped you in the theatre 
does not survive the photographic puppet-show 
which stereotypes the climax of despair like the 
tragedy in a Japanese mask. But you soon 
discover that this is not the general point of view. 
“There, you see, he’s bending over her, and telling 
her what a vixen she is.” ‘Doesn't she look it, too!” 
“Well, I prefer this one, where she’s going to hit 
him, and he catches hold of her hands.” “ Why 
didn’t he give her a good shake? That’s what she 
needed, the aggravating hussy!” *“ But she does look 
sweet here, you know. It’s when she tells him it’s no 
good—everybody is sure to hear all about her.” “Ah, 
that’s just before she goes out and poisons herself.” 
“Why didn't they show her taking the poison?” 
“Tt isn’t in the play.” “ Well, it ought tobe. I'd 
buy a picture of the poisoning scene; but what's 
the good of these?” There is one popular window, 
however, where the mystery of life is unravelled 
with an actuality which silences criticism. It is full of 
chickens, hatched by the incubator, and staggering 
about in a sort of intoxicated surprise at their own 
existence. You are invited to enter the shop and 
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see them breaking out of the shells. When play- 
wright and player can excite the breathless interest 
with which the entrance of these bundles of feathers 
into the world is watched by the average townsman, 
the resources of artistic illusion will achieve their 
greatest triumph. 

But it is not only the varied drama of the streets 
which sharpens your observation when you spend 
September in town. The suburbs have a charm 
which you never noticed in the hurly-burly of the 
season. When did it strike you before that there 
might be a new sensation in a walk from Wimbledon 
to Richmond Hill? There is a breeze on the Common 
which fills you with a fine disdain for Scotch moors. 
You hear the echoes of mimic marksmanship from 
the old Volunteer encampment, and bethink you 
that the ghost of some Queen’s Prizeman is scoring 
his “centres” over again, regardless of Bisley. 
Golfers in “blazers” are making patches of colour 
in the bushes, and you surprise two nymphs 
“putting” the bail with a fastidious elegance 
worthy of a drawing-room carpet. In Richmond 
Park the deer, domesticated under the fatherly care 
of “George Ranger,’ leave browsing to gaze at 
a whizzing cyclist as if he were a wild and 
undesirable animal. On the Hill you find a small 
crowd of nursemaids and children turning their 
backs on the “ view” which is threatened by specu- 
lative builders, to listen to a noisy gentleman in 
evening dress, singing a ballad about}a householder 
who made a nocturnal sortie, and how 


“ He remembered when a lad 
That his dear, respected dad 
Was addicted to the same old game.” 


And as you lean upon the balustrade of the terrace 
at the “Star and Garter,” gazing at the blood-red 
sun which shimmers through the haze over wood and 
river, while your ears are filled with polyglot ejacu- 
lations from neighbouring tea-tables, you feel as if 
the town were stretching out languid arms, and that 
you have no wish to pass from her embrace. 





FIRST THOUGHTS ON “CATRIONA.” 





YOME while ago Mr. Barrie put together in a little 
volume eleven sketches of eleven men whose 
fame has travelled far beyond the University of 
Edinburgh. For this reason, I believe, he called 
them “An Edinburgh Eleven”—as fond admirers 
speak of Mr. Arthur Shrewsbury (upon whose renown 
it is notorious that the sun never sets) as “ the Notts 
professional,’ and bestow on a yet more illustrious 
cricketer the small title of “ Doctor ”— 


“ Not so much honouring thee, 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither’d be.” 


Of the Eleven referred to, Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
son was sent in at eighth wicket down to face this 
cunning “delivery” :—“ He experiments too long; 
he is still a boy wondering what he is going to be. 
With Cowley’s candour he tells us that he wants to 
write something by which he may be for ever known. 
His attempts in this direction have been in the 
nature of trying different ways, and he always 
starts off whistling. Having gone so far without 
losing himself, he turns back to try another road. 
Does his heart fail him, despite his jaunty bearing, 
or is it because there is no hurry? ... But itis quite 
time the great work was begun.” 

I have taken the liberty to italicise a word or two, 
because in them Mr. Barrie supplied an answer to 
his question. “The lyf so short, the craft so long 
to lerne!” has its merits as an ejaculation: but in 
Mr. Stevenson’s case, at any rate, there was not 
the least need to hurry. There was, indeed, a time 
when Mr. Stevenson had not persuaded himself of 
this. In “Across the Plains” he tells us how, at 
windy Anstruther and an extremely early age, he 
used to draw his chair to the table and pour forth 





literature “at such a speed, and with such intima- 
tions of early death and immortality, as I now look 
back upon with wonder. Then it was that I wrote 
Voces Fidelium, a series of dramatic monologues in 
verse ; then that I indited the bulk of a Covenanting 
novel—like so many others, never finished. Late I 
sat into the night, toiling (as I thought) under the 
very dart of death, toiling to leave a memory be- 
hind me. I feel moved to thrust aside the curtain 
of the years, to hail that poor feverish idiot, to bid 
him go to bed and clap Voces Fidelium on the fire 
before he goes, so clear does he appear to me, sitting 
there between his candles in the rose-scented room 
and the late night; so ridiculous a picture (to my 
elderly wisdom) does the fool present !” 

There was no hurry then, as he now sees: and 
there never was cause to hurry, I repeat. “ But 
how is this? Is, then, the great book written?” I 
am sure I don't know. Probably not: for human 
experience goes to show that The Great Book (like 
The Great American Novel) never gets written. But 
that a great story has been written is certain 
enough: and one of the curious points about this 
story is its title. 

It is not “Catriona”; nor is it “ Kidnapped.” 
“Kidnapped” is a taking title, and “Catriona” 
beautiful in sound and suggestion of romance: and 
“ Kidnapped” (as everyone knows) is a capital tale, 
though imperfect; and “Catriona” (as the critics 
began to point out, the day after its issue) a capital 
tale with an awkward fissure midway init. “ It is 
the fate of sequels ’’—thus Mr. Stevenson begins his 
Dedication—“ to disappoint those who have waited 
for them ;” and it is possible that the boys of Merry 
England (who, it may be remembered, thought more 
of “Treasure Island” than of “ Kidnapped”) will 
take but luke-warmly to “Catriona,” having had 
five years in which to forget its predecessor. No: 
the title of the great story is “The Memoirs of 
David Balfour.” Catriona has a prettier name than 
David, and may give it to the last book of her lover's 
adventures: but the Odyssey was not christened 
after Penelope. 

Put “ Kidnapped” and “Catriona” together within 
the same covers, with one title-page, one dedication 
(here will be the severest loss), and one table of con- 
tents, in which the chapters are numbered straight 
away from I. to LX. : and—this above all things—read 
the tale right through from David's setting forth 
from the garden gate at Essendean to his homeward 
voyage, by Catriona’s side, on the Low Country ship. 
And having done this, be so good as to perceive how 
paltry are the objections you raised against the two 


volumes when you took them separately. Let me 
raise again one or two of them. 
(1.) “Catriona” is just two stories loosely 


hitched together—the one of David's vain attempt 
to save James Stewart, the other of the loves of 
David and Catriona: and in case the critic 
should be too stupid to detect this, Mr. Stevenson 
has been at the pains to divide his book into 
Part I. and Part II. Now this, which is a real 
fault in a book called “ Catriona,” is no fault at all 
in “The Adventures of David Balfour,” which by 
its very title claims to be constructed loosely. In 
an Odyssey the road taken by the wanderer is 
all the nexus required; and the continuity of his 
presence (if the author know his business) is warrant 
enough for the continuity of our interest in his 
adventures. That the history of Gil Blas of Santil- 
lane consists chiefly of episodes is not a serious 
criticism upon Lesage’s novel. 

(2.) In “Catriona” more than a few of the 
characters are suffered to drop out of sight just 
as we have begun to take an interest in them. 
There is Mr. Rankeillor, for instance, whose com- 
pany in the concluding chapter of “ Kidnapped” 
was too good to be spared very easily ; and there is 
Lady Allardyce—a wonderfully clever portrait ; 
and Captain Hoseason—we tremble for a moment 
on the verge of re-acquaintance, but are disap- 
pointed; and Balfour of Pilrig; and at the end of 
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Part I. away into darkness goes the Lord Advocate 
Prestongrange, with his charming womenkind. 

Well, if this be an objection to the tale, it is one 
urged pretty often against life itself—that we scarce 
see enough of the men and women we like. And were 
it not better, perhaps, to be grateful for a tale, as for 
a life, which teaches us to desire the better acquaint- 
ance of the folk we meet? And here again that 
which may be a fault in “Catriona” is no fault at 
all in “ The Adventures of David Balfour.” Though 
novelists may profess in everything they write, to 
hold a mirror up to life, the reflection must needs be 
more artificial in a small book than in a large. In 
the one, for very clearness, they must isolate a few 
human beings and cut off the currents (so to 
speak) bearing upon them from the outside world ; 
in the other, with a larger canvas, they are 
able to deal with life more frankly. Were the 
Odyssey cut down to one episode — say that of 
Nausiciia—we must round it off and have everyone 
on the stage and provided with his just portion of 
good and evil before we ring the curtain down. As 
it is, Nausiciia goes her way. And as it is, Barbara 
Grant must go her way at the end of Chapter XX.; 
and the pang we feel at parting with her is anything 
rather than a disparagement of the author. 

(3.) It is very certain, as the book stands, that 
the reader must experience some shock of dis- 
appointment when, after 200 pages of the most 
heroical endeavouring, David fails after all to save 
James Stewart of the Glens. Were the book 
concerned wholly with James Stewart's fate, the 
cheat would be intolerable: and as a great deal 
more than half of “Catriona” points and trembles 
towards his fate like a magnetic needle, the cheat 
is pretty bad if we take “Catriona” alone. But 
once more, if we are dealing with “The Adven- 
tures of David Balfour,’—if we bear steadily in 
mind that David Balfour is our concern—not James 
Stewart—the story becomes not only tolerable, but 
surprisingly natural and just. Then, and then 
only, we get the right perspective of David's 
attempt, and recognise how inevitable was the 
issue when this stripling engaged to turn back the 
great forces of history. 

It is more than a lustre, as the Dedication re- 
minds us, since David Balfour, at the end of the last 
chapter of “ Kidnapped,” was left to kick his heels 
in the British Linen Company’s office. Five years 
have a knack of making people five years older ; and 
the wordy, politic intrigue of “Catriona” is at least 
five years older than the rough-and-tumble intrigue 
of “ Kidnapped”; of the fashion of the “ Vicomte de 
Bragelonne” rather than of the “ Three Musketeers.” 
But this is as it should be; for older and astute 
heads are now mixed up in the case, and Preston- 
grange is a graduate in a very much higher school of 
diplomacy than was Ebenezer Balfour. And if no 
word was said in “Kidnapped” of the love of women, 
we know now that this matter was held over until 
the time came for it to take its due place in 
David Balfour's experience. Everyone knew that 
Mr. Stevenson would draw a woman beautifully 
as soon as he was minded. “Catriona” and her 
situation have their foreshadowing in “ The Pavilion 
on the Links.” But for all that she is a surprise. 
She begins to be a surprise—a beautiful surprise— 
when in Chapter X. she kisses David’s hand “with 
a higher passion than the common kind of clay has 
any sense of ;” and she is a beautiful surprise to the 
end of the book. The loves of these two make a 
moving story—old, yet not old: and I pity the heart 
that is not tender for Catriona when she and David 
take their last walk together in Leyden, and “ the 
knocking of her little shoes upon the way sounded 
extraordinarily pretty and sad.” 

It remains just now to add that Mr. Stevenson 
twice, at least, introduces the word “ damned” with 
surprising effect. I know no better (though seemingly 
trivial) test of a classic than the manner of his 
“damn’s.” “David Balfour” is a very big feat—a 
gay and gallant tale. A. T. Q. C. 





“WITH THACKERAY IN AMERICA.” 





HE race of new men, as some persons would 

have us believe, may be as fine a set of geniuses 
as ever adorned a literature, but somehow none of 
them yet has impressed upon us that dominating 
token by which we recognised our true giant of old, his 
personality. True, those who read the “ personals” 
in the evening papers will find, we believe, a constant 
supply of information about the little ways and 
doings of our present great men, a supply, indeed, 
in quantity, frequency, and particularity, surpassing 
anything previously heard of in this line. In- 
formation is repeatedly given of the number 
of lumps of sugar Mr. A. takes in his tea, of 
the style in which Mr. C.’s drawing-room is fur- 
nished, of the class of exercise Mr. D. takes before 
sitting down to prepare his copy, above all of the 
sum offered by the latest American publisher for 
one of Mr. E.’s short stories, and the number of 
copies he expects to sell of his next scientific novel, 
which will deal with, ete. etc. All this, however, 
does not succeed in creating a personality for any of 
these gentlemen—personality, a thing which attracts, 
not obtrudes. Mr. A., Mr. B., Mr. C., Mr. D., Mr. E., 
Mr. F. and all the rest, amiable and mighty though 
they may be, are before our senses just a crowd, one 
likeanother. The copious intimate knowledge which 
they offer us of themselves, or which their puffers 
and interviewers offer us—no doubt somebody reads 
it, or it would not be printed, aspiring literary 
young ladies, perhaps, who dream of one day 
appearing in a paragraph themselves, or the land- 
ladies of Pimlico, a prying race, or the envious 
acquaintances of genius itself, but venturing to 
speak for the average, commonplace man who pays 
his way and buys the books he reads, we would say 
that his impulse, his strong impulse, is to shun 
rather than seek the quarter of his newspaper in 
which this matter appears. And this cannot be 
because he disapproves of such gossip on principle. 
None of us, for example, would forego any of Mr. 
Boswell’s chatter about his immortal friend. Even 
the number of cups of tea the great man drank at 
Mrs. Thrale’s, his slovenly stockings, the kick he hit 
his foot against a stone when demonstrating the 
reality of matter on Dover beach, have their vivid 
interest for us. The unmistakable conclusion is that 
it is the power of the personality which makes all 
the difference. There are personalities of abiding 
magnetism and charm, which transfuse into all 
that concerns them something of the qualities 
by which they hold us themselves. As a prince 
was held in some barbaric hierarchies to render 
sacred by his touch any object which he used, 
so, in the case of men who have a personality, things 
become important which, in the case of men 
who have not, would be merely trivial and 
common. 

We have been betrayed into these somewhat 
ungracious comparisons by the pleasure which we 
have just found in looking through a new book 
of Thackerayana.* For Thackeray was one of those 
who had a personality, and whether it was a little 
thumb-nail sketch of his, all out of drawing, or a 
note to Mrs. Brookfield scribbled on the club table 
while waiting for his chop, there was something 
in the magic of his hand which gave to all he 
touched a value which has no relation to its 
intrinsic qualities. Sooth to say, this present 
narrative, an account of his first lecturing trip 
in America, by Mr. Eyre Crowe, A.R.A., who 
acted as his secretary, has no great claims apart 
from Mr. Crowe's very remarkable sketches, which 
embellish it ; but we have enjoyed being with it all 
through from the feeling that Thackeray was there. 
It is another symptom of Thackeray’s good-nature 
that he should have taken with him for this trip, 
instead of a regular lecturing agent, his young friend 





* “With Thackeray in America.’’ By Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. London: 
Cassell & Company, Limited. 
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Mr. Crowe, then a struggling artist. “Six months 
tumbling about the world will do you no harm,” he 
said to him. Mr. Crowe found it did him good, 
artistically and otherwise, and the sketches from his 
note-book, which he now publishes for the first time, 
are themselves no inconsiderable harvest. They are 
portraits of notabilities, sketches of scenes and in- 
cidents which Thackeray and he came across during 
the tour. Indeed, we are surprised none of the enter- 
prising illustrated monthlies of America managed 
to get hold of these sketches, for, independent of 
their artistic and personal interest, they now possess, 
for Americans especially, a singular historical value. 
They fix with a graphic and manifestly truthful 
pencil aspects of American life which are now passed 
away for ever. There are sketches of the slave- 
markets at Virginia and Charleston, for example; 
and there is a touching scene caught in a Philadel- 
phian train of a poor nigger being angrily ordered 
out of the car by the conductor for “ daring to mix 
with white people.” “A march of volunteers” in 
uniforms of the ante-bellum period will hardly be 
witnessed again; and we fancy Baltimore has 
altered considerably since Mr. Crowe drew his 
very picturesque sketch of its main street with 
its Pompeian stepping-stones. Do they still, when 
there is snow enough, run public omnibus-sleighs 
in New York? Here are sketches, moreover, of 
Mr. Bancroft the historian, Mr. Prescott, Horace 
Greeley, as they then appeared, and a charming 
head of Washington Irving, then in his declining 
years. There is a capital portrait, too, of Thomas 
Francis Meagher, the Irish rebel—** Young Meagher 
of the Sword,” of Thackeray's ballad the “ Shannon 
Shore’’—whom Thackeray met in the cars and, 
“Shannon Shore” notwithstanding, had a very 
agreeable chat with. But we are leaving no room 
for our ana, of which in its unpretentious way this 
pleasant volume gives a good share. We find 
Barnum, for one thing, trying to lure Thackeray 
into joining forces with him for magnificent booming 
schemes. What a prospect it would have been 
for the great ladies of Mayfair to see their 
“fashionable” novelist going about in partnership 
with Barnum heralded by the big drum! The 
fashionable novelist prudently declined. But per- 
haps he had moments of regret now and then when 
he and his secretary in forlorn solitude found his 
lectures, as sometimes happened, turning out what 
now would be called in the racy language of the 
street “a frost.” It was not roses, roses quite all the 
way with him. Here is a melancholy vignette from 
Petersburg, Virginia : “‘ On inquiry at the ticket office 
it was found that very few seats had been taken ; the 
advertisements in the papers had remained unheeded 
for the most part. As the evening was warm the 
hall windows were left open; and as I took a 
seat on a bench in the square below, I could 
hear the well-known sentences, as they fell 
from the lecturer's lips, and issued over well- 
nigh empty benches, into the calm air of the 
outside square, where, lounging sadly, I heard 
them. We philosophised over this queer breach in 
the continuous spell of successes, as he afterwards 
whiffed his cigar without anyone joining us in the 
hotel parlour.” As we opened with a reference to 
our younger writers, let us close with a moral 
apologue which may perhaps afford them some 
profitable reflection. It was in the office of Mr. 
Harper the publisher. “ Thackeray ventured to ask 
him who stood foremost in popularity in book sales 
in the United States. He good-naturedly took down 
a ponderous ledger, turned up the leaves at letter J, 
and said, ‘George Payne Rainsford James heads the 
list, far ahead of any other author, as you can judge 
for yourself by glancing at the number of his books 
sold. He turns out a novel every six months, and 
the success is always the same—tremendous. .. .’ 
When asked to explain the reason of this immense 
hold upon the public, the reply was prompt: ‘ The 
main reason is that his romances can always be 
safely placed upon the family table with the cer- 
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tainty that no page will sully or call the blush to 
the cheek of any member of the household.’ ” 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
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WV BEN I spoke last week of certain ideas of 

mine for the completion of the national 
collection of pictures in Trafalgar Square, I did 
not mean that I had discovered a new art in the 
centre of Africa, which should be purchased at all 
costs and at once, lest a foreign Government should 
forestall us. My idea for the completion of the circle 
of art will, I am afraid, be judged to be quite self- 
evident. But however self-evident a truth may be, 
someone has to express it for the first time. 

The Italian, Spanish, and Dutch schools are well 
represented in the National Gallery. We want 
three or four pictures by Hals and Watteau, and, 
of course, a number of other things; but it is, never- 
theless, clear that in real old masters—that is to say, 
men dead a hundred years or more—our collection 
is one of the most perfect in the world. But with 
the beginning of this century a great school of art 
rose; it flourished in the fifties, and the eighties 
witnessed its passing: certainly the last artistic 
movement in point of time and the last in point 
of worth, were it not for one sacred name, Ingres 
—a Frenchman animated by the soul of an 
ancient Greek who lost himself in Japan, and by 
some miracle combined the arts of Phidias and 
Hokusai. Sometimes the influence of Japan pre- 
dominated, as in the portrait of the lady amid 
the blue cushions in the Louvre, and then Greece 
rose pure and undefiled in the virgin body of 
“La Source.” Ingres is the secret idolatrous worship 
that happens in my soul; Ingres is my soul's deepest 
secret. The others—Degas, Manet, Whistler—I have 
loved them well enough, but what is really true in me, 
what is natural, inherent, instinctive,is love of Ingres. 
My idolatrous worship of his beautiful, austere, 
passionate line transcends every other emotion ex- 
cept my love of that living thread of narrative 
which Turguenieff spins out of the mystery of being. 
To sound the secrets of a critic’s soul ask him not 
what he thinks the greatest, but what he would like 
These many years I have never had any 
doubt—Ingres’ pictures and Turguenieff's novels. 

It will be said that a man suffering from so much 
love is no true critic of the object of his adoration. 
A foolish remark. It is only through love and 
passion that we learn anything of life or of art. 
The pedant reads a hundred books, and can say 
nothing except that he has read them. Reading 
without love is like eating without an appetite. 
Love something, yourself or others; yourself if 
you are an artist; love and love again, or per- 
force you become a pedant; love foolishly, love 
wisely, love at first sight, and allow dislike to 
grow into love. That is the most terrible of all 
the loves. Love at first sight may be plucked forth 
at the cost of a morsel of flesh, but the love 
that begins in distrust and antipathy holds the 
heart for ever; that love is the Lilith of whom 
Goethe speaks—Adam’s first wife—she who excels 
all women in the magic of her locks, and when she 
winds them round a young man’s neck she will never 
set him free again. 

Ingres was my Lilith. I had heard of the great 
French draughtsman before I had set foot in 
France. I had been told that at one moment 
the antagonism was so strong that the romanticists 
conspired to walk past his pictures without looking 
at them; but their beauty was so intense, that 
notwithstanding the hatred of the school, even the 
most violent partizans could not help looking 
at them. This anecdote—how true or false it 
may be matters little—stirred my boy’s imagina- 
tion, and the pictures I was most curious to see were 
Ingres’. I remember that I stood abashed before the 
Homer, ashamed and disappointed, for I failed to find 
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in it any of the qualities of which I had heard. In 
drawing it seemed frigid, lifeless; the painting was 
thin and uninteresting, the colour was certainly 
detestable. Naked almost to the waist, Homer sits 
facing the spectator in full light, in the middle of the 
picture, and an old man’s pectoral muscles were 
what least invited my pencil to draw. Had they 


been seen in perspective, or had they been relieved | 


with a little shadow ... only the pectoral muscles 
of an old man, drawn with a flat tint, in the full light! 
—the point of view which we avoided when our 
Italian model turned his chest to the light. The 
Italian model would have one arm raised, but Homer 
sat with both arms fallen by his side. Anything 
more unimaginative and commonplace [ could not 
conceive. No romance of chiaroscuro or colour; only 
frigid, cardboard severity. Even the angel was like 
ice, and I turned with a shudder from the picture. 
So did the picture appear to me twenty years 
since. Two years ago I stood before the picture, 
like Wordsworth’s nun, breathless with adoration. 
Homer's pectoral muscles seemed to me more beauti- 
ful than any rose or lily, and the raised arm of 
the angel as beautiful as the Elgin marbles. Re- 
turning once again to my student days, I remem- 
ber how I searched my soul for the reason why 
“La Source” was said to be better drawn than 
Cabanel’s “Venus.” Cabanel’s “ Venus” was so much 
more “ fetching,” it was so much more like the model. 
Why, then, was it not so well drawn as “ La Source” ? 
It was admitted in Cabanel’s studio in the Beaux- 
Arts that it was not. Why was this great lesson 
in draughtsmanship entirely neglected by us—re- 
pudiated—for our method of drawing was directly 
opposed to the practice of this great master? Some 
find their perplexities in the Athanasian Creed, others 
in Ingres’s drawing. I used to stop before the shop- 
windows, and study the “ Source” and the “ Venus”; 
and, try as I would, I failed to see why the first was 
better than the second. Ten years later I saw 
how great was Ingres; but I still was unable to 
explain why the “Source” is greater than the 
“Venus.” For ten years we live in the dark, for 
ten in the twilight; and when we find the light, 
the discovery seems so simple that we are ashamed 
to speak of it, lest we be laughed at. A truism 
as old as the world, and yet one that London 
ignores day after day, season after season. Ingres is 
greater than Cabanel because he represents life and 
beauty in their essentials. Like Beethoven, he does 
not seek to captivate by externals. But the public 
only knows life by its external aspects. “Give us ex- 
ternals!” is the eternal cry. He who comes with 
them is the hero of the hour. Externals are 
for all, essentials for the few. Every season I 
see criticism lose its head and go mad after some 
trifling externality ; in literature it is the same 
as in painting. Sir Walter Scott described baronial 
halls, ramparts, and castle yards. One day it occurs 
to a modern to introduce a little dog smelling about 
the end of a buttress. ‘“ How very like life!” the 
critics cry in chorus ; and for a season it is all little 
dog, and the castle disappears behind his tail. This 
is termed painting from life, and its success is certain, 
for nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety men out of every million only recog- 
nise life by external signs. Long patience and earnest 
striving have enabled me to look below the surface, 
and I think I have at last learnt to recognise life by 
essentials—in some measure I am sure! have. But 
intellectual progress is not usual after twenty, and 
the great majority of men must for ever see Ingres 
with the eyes with which I saw him twenty years 
ago. 
The ordinary man is the despair of the artist. 
He will not understand that he should accept 
his art as Roman Catholics accept their religion 
—without question, upon authority. Protestantism 
may be very well in religion, but in art it is 
entirely out of place; in art we must be Ultra- 
montanes or be damned. The taste of the 
ordinary man is merely vexatious and vain, for 





he always accepts the opinion of artists in the 
end; if he would do so in the beginning, it would 
save muchtrouble. Ten years ago the ordinary man 
was sure that Mr. Whistler was a charlatan ; there 
is no one to-day, not even an Academician, who 
would dare to profess such an opinion. G. M. 


(To be concluded. ) 





HOW TO SUCCEED IN LITERATURE. 


N ONTAGUE WATTS was a novelist. He had 
4! a lively fancy, keen observation of character, 
some knowledge of the world, and withal, a very pretty 
trick of language in describing what he thought of 
it. His tongue lisped in epigrams. Therefore, of 
course, he was condemned to work like a galley- 
slave for most hours of every day at a thankless 
profession, and to receive in the end about half the 
reward that falls to the lot of an obscure country 
solicitor. 

For some twenty years Montague Watts con- 
tinued to pour forth upon society his essays in 
fiction at stated intervals. Every six months saw 
him delivered of a novel. The critics, naturally 
enough, made much game of this regularity of 
market supply; apparently believing that every 
now and again Montague Watts ought to have 
taken six months’ holiday, and starved contentedly. 
Watts himself, however, being mainly composed of 
flesh and blood, was prosaic enough to take a some- 
what different view of his social obligations. He 
had early committed two slight errors in life; he 
had a wife and child; though he could plead in ex- 
tenuation the mitigating circumstance that they were 
youthfulindiscretions. When he married the one, and 
incidentally made himself jointly responsible for the 
existence of the other, he was as yet but imperfectly 
informed as to the nature and prospects of the 
literary profession. Had he known at twenty what 
he knew at forty, regard for common morality and 
consideration for the happiness of a woman who was 
very dear indeed to him, would doubtless have pre- 
vented him from involving the pair in his own 
misfortunes. But he only read Malthus in time 
to shut the stable-door after the steed was stolen. 
However, as it was, being a ‘brave and plucky 
man (with a bad constitution), he managed to pull 
through some twenty years, as I have said, at 
the trade of novelist. Being also prudent in his 
generation, he took care to give the public not what 
he himself felt and believed, but as nearly as possible 
what he thought the public itself was likely to wish 
for. Though this, of course, was always a matter of 
considerable difficulty and delicacy, which constitutes, 
in fact, the whole art and mystery of novel-writing 
—namely, how a man with intelligence enough to 
make a story seem alive shall bring himself down to 
the average level of sentiment and feeling in the 
mass of people who care to read it. 

At the end of twenty years, however, a crisis 
arrived. They arrive for somebody once in every 
three minutes. Montague Watts had been careful, 
very careful indeed ; and, since he was a saving man, 
he had managed in the course of those twenty years 
to put away some seven or eight hundred pounds, 
(The sum may seem a large one for a man of letters 
to have earned ; but then Montague Watts was cele- 
brated for his extraordinary industry.) He had 
invested it all, by his banker's advice, in first-class 
colonial or foreign securities. By-and-by there 
arrived one of the periodical crashes brought about 
by speculators—a crash in Australians or Argentines, 
or something. Montague Watts’ life-work was effaced 
ina moment. That was no worse than everybody 


else’s luck who had made the same error of choice 
in investment. Montague Watts, being a brave man, 
would have gulped down his disappointment, and 
begun to save up the first hundred afresh, without a 
murmur of complaint—if only the misfortune had 
Bat misfortunes are like twins—they 


come alone. 
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never come single. At this precise unlucky moment 
of time, as fate would have it, his lungs took it upon 
themselves to develop a cavity. That wasn’t all, 
either: his hand, too, began to give way; strange 
pains cramped his arm; paralysis threatened. 
Montague Watts was at his wits’ end. He didn’t 
mind for himself; it’s easy enough for a man to go 
under, and costs him a great deal less effort, after all, 
than the ceaseless attempt to keep one’s head above 
water. But then—the two encumbrances! For their 
sake Watts felt he must strike out bravely once more, 
and struggle against the flood as long as his failing 
arms would bear him. And he struggled with a will. 
Custom had made it in him a property of ease. He 
had been used to it for a lifetime. 

At this critical juncture the tempters came, and 
lured him on to his destruction. “ You have sup- 
pressed yourself too long,” said his friends. “ Why 
not trust to your own genius? Why not writea 
good book, and put into it your own heart and your 
own opinions ?” 

“My own opinions?” Watts thought to himself. 
“What? and winter in Holloway? With a cavity 
like this! No, no; that would never do. But 
suppose I were to go just a leetle way towards it ?” 

So he sat down betimes, and wrote a novel, with 
his failing hand—a new and original novel. He said 
in it many things he thought and believed ; though 
respect for the court made him also conceal and 
gloss over a great many. At the end he published 
it. I need hardly add, under the circumstances, that 
it fell quite flat. Gath and Askelon found it dull. 
But it attracted just enough attention at the time 
to crush Watts for ever. 

Able editors immediately refused his work. 
“There's nothing positively objectionable in this story 
you send us,’ they wrote back to the postulant, 
“but then the public are now well aware that you 
hold Opinions. And suppose it were to get about 
in the bosom of families that a man who is known to 
hold Opinions contributed to our paper, consider 
what would become of the gigantic circulation.” So 
they declined with thanks. And Montague Watts 
proceeded to starve in silence. 

After a month or two of starving, however, it 
went to the man’s heart to see the faces of the two 
innocent encumbrances, who, after all, were not 
answerable in any way for those objectionable 
Opinions. He made up his mind, therefore, while 
the cavity was still of but reasonable dimensions, 
to seek out if possible some alternative form of 
honest employment. (Watts knew but one preju- 
dice, and that was in favour of honesty.) It 
happened at the moment that a small post 
under Government—just the sort of thing for which 
literary talent would be no disqualification—had 
lately fallen vacant. ‘Twas at the Board of Trade, and 
therefore suitable for a poet or novelist. Deter- 
mined for once to take the bull by the horns, and 
relying upon his modest arrears of literary reputa- 
tion, Montague Watts (too innocent in heart to 
know that he ought rather to have stalked the 
Patronage Secretary to the Treasury) actually walked 
round on his own two legs to Downing Street, and 
asked to see the Prime Minister in person. (Lest 
I should rouse unintentionally any political pre- 
judice, I may add, in a parenthesis, that the Liberal- 
Conservatives under Gladsbury-Salstone were just 
then in office.) The boldness of the step, and the 
little notoriety attaching already to the poor 
novelist’s name, made the Premier, send down his 
Private Secretary to interview the candidate for 
the irregular Civil Service. Half an hour’s talk 
convinced the Premier's satellite that the candidate 
was crazy, and convinced Montague Watts that 
he would very soon be so. There was no other 
hope left. Paralysis was upon him. The unhappy 
novelist, having provided himself beforehand with 
& proper instrument for that purpose, sat down 
forthwith upon the Prime Minister's door-step and 
blew his brains out. 

That was Montague Watts’ one success in life. 





It paid immediately. They gave his widow two 
hundred a year as a Civil List pension. 
GRANT ALLEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





A RECRUITING DEVICE. 


Srr,—I have seen to-day a most unseemly thing. It is one 
for you, who can draw the eye—and it may be the ear ?—of our 
rulers, to advertise them of for its speedy removal. It flaunts 
its vileness in most, I understand, of our North-Eastern railway 
stations in Scotland. It is a recruiting placard appealing to 
the young men of Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine to join 
the Gordon Highlanders. The appeal in its written parts 
seems to promise a good deal more than the facts will come up 
to; but that is another story. WhatI wish to speak of is a 
pictorial addition (for in this respect, too, the army is puffed like 
a soap ora quack medicine). The picture—save the mark!— 
represents, for an attraction that will not bear wording, a High- 
lander having his accoutrements handed to him from the verandah 
of an Indian bungalow by a salaaming “ nigger,” as the pro- 
spective recruit is thus almost officially invited to call his fellow- 
subjects of India. Every day increases, and happily increases, 
the number of Indians that visit this country. Is this sort of 
abomination a likely means to cultivate loyalty in them—or some 
other emotion? Why take a means, and a lying means at that, 
to enlarge the army when that means is sure to intensify the 
need for enlargement? And do not the Secretaries of State for 
India and for War sit together in the Cabinet ? And do they so 
sit to increase each other's difficulties ?—Yours truly, Ww 

Dufftown, N.B., September 2nd, 1893. ; 


C.S8. 


LEGAL REFORM. 


Srr,—May the fact that I am a strong and convinced 
Liberal, and have been a voluntary worker in the cause for 
many years, give me a claim on your indulgence while I give 
way to a growl at the tone of your article, “ Legal Reform in 
extremis,” in your issue of August 26th? At the outset, let 
me confess that I am a solicitor, and therefore, you will probably 
say, a prejudiced witness. Still, I will try to confine myself as 
much as I can to facts, and those chiefly such as have come 
under my personal observation. 

There is one mistake in your article so very gross and likely 
to mislead such numbers of people that—while expressly dis- 
claiming any wish to suggest mela fides on your part—I must 
ask you, in common fairness, to correct as publicly as it was 
made. You say—“ The charges on small properties—the 
vendor’s solicitor getting £20 per £100 up to £1,000—are a 
heavy tax.” As a matter of fact, the scale charge, which cannot 
be exceeded, but which is, in 99 out of 100 country transactions, 
very considerably reduced, is 30s. per cent. up to £1,000; 20s. 
‘per cent. for the second and third £1,000; 10s. per cent. for 
arger sums up to £10,000; and only 5s. per cent. above that 
figure. It may be that London solicitors usually charge, and as 
a rule get, the scale allowance. Eleven years’ provincial ex- 
perience has taught me that the scale is not expected and is not 
obtained in one transaction out of a hundred. The seale is a 
maximum charge, and there are titles where it is well earned 
on account of the labour involved; but, speaking from actual 
practice in more than one Midland and Northern town, I can 
safely say that in the vast majority of purchases of £200 and 
upwards and under £1,000 (and remember that probably 80 per 
cent. of the total dealings concern properties of not more than 
£500 in value), I say that in these small transactions the per- 
centage usually charged does not often exceed 15s. to 18s. per 
£100. 

I submit that the above facts offer a good answer to the 
question you put—“Is the lawyer’s commission on sale less 
than it was ?”; and that on these facts your own answer to the 
question, even from your point of view, requires considerable 
revision. 

But that this letter is already growing long, I might com- 
ment with a certain degree of amusement upon the fact that you 
arraign the present system as “ eumbrous ” and “‘ condemned,” 
and yet that an undoubted tone of regret characterises your 
remarks on the subject of the reduction of counsel’s fees in 
conveyancing transactions. One has some difficulty in persuadi 
oneself that the learned writer of the article has not himse 
been a sufferer from the “ simplification in conveyancing” which 
has brought about the reduction in question. 

Many excellent Liberals have come to suppose that the ease 
for registration of title has been weakened by recent legislation ; 
not, however, I think, for the reasons you suggest. As for there 
being a call for compulsory registration, either by the land- and 
house-owning classes (and here I specially refer to working men 
who own their residences) or by the mass of the electorate, I 
must deny in toto that it exists. In canvassing voters for Liberal 
candidates at the last three elections I have always endeavoured 
to find out whether there was an interest taken in the question, 
without obtruding my own views, but I have not met with a 
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solitary case. One or two theoretical land nationalisers I have 
met; but it is my firm conviction that the ery for compulsory 
registration has its origin in the wishes of, and receives its chief 
support from, the officials at the Land Registry, supported by a 
few so-called land reformers, very earnest, very cuthusiastic, but, 
I must add, very unpractieal. 

I am not, Sir, so sanguine as to think I can, by means of one 
short letter, convert you to my view. I fear, indeed, that the 
Liberal press as a whole has been led away by the oft-repeated 
and, I believe, misleading and fallacious assertion that land is 
going to be made as easily transferable as Consols. But do, Sir, 
at least give the legal profession credit for not being wholly self- 
interested in their opposition to compulsory registration. We 
have other reasons, and amongst them are the following :— 

(a) That compulsory registration will lay a considerable 
burthen of extra expense upon the present and following genera- 
tion of landowners and owners of small house properties whether 
they wish for registration or not. 

(b) It will involve an immense increase of officials, whose one 
aim will be, as it has ever been, to increase the importance and 
power of their office, to the detriment of the public as well as 
of private practitioners. 

(ec) It will occasion much greater delay in business trans- 
actions than at present. A public office is necessarily inelastic. 
At present in many mortgage transactions the whole matter is 
earried out in a single day. 

(d) Publicity will be given to mortgages, and commercial 
eredit may suffer at critical periods.—Your obedient servant, 

A Member or tHe INcorPORATED Law Society. 

Derby, September 4th, 1893. 





THE LEAST OF THESE. 





2 ORD, in Thy Courts 
Are seats so green bestow’d, 
As there resorts 
Along the dusty road 
A cavaleade,—King, Bishop, Knight, and Judge: 
And though I toil afoot and meanly trudge, 
Let me, too, lie upon that pleasant sward, 
For I am weary, Lord. 


“Christ, at Thy board 
Are wines and dishes drest 
That do afford 

Contentment to the best. 
And though with Poverty my bed hath been 
These many years, aud my refreshment lean, 
With plenty now at last my soul acquaint, 

Dear Master, for I faint.” 


But through the grille, 
“ Where is thy Robe?” said He; 
“ Wouldst eat thy fill, 
Yet shirk civility ?” 
“ My Robe, alas! There was a little child 
That shivered by the road ” Swiftly God smiled: 
“I was that Child,” said He, and raised the pin ; 
* Dear friend, enter thou in!” Q. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE PURITAN MILTON AND WOMEN. 


HE dull season has fallen upon the Causerie as 
upon other things, and dulness is near of kin 
to ineptitude. Hereis our bright story-teller “ Q,” 
whose tales live in the memory with the things we 
most love, writing as if he were the veriest Philistine 
or leaden-eyed dullard about our divine Milton. He 
writes, indeed, as one who has a theory to illustrate, 
and to illustrate it picks up the thing that comes 
handiest. But, then, the theory is mortal enough, 
while Milton is immortal, and it is hard to see the 
gods subjected to the indignity of being caricatured 
to illustrate the ephemeral. One must, at any rate, 
relieve one’s soul by a protest! 


“Q,” indeed, is in a funny mood, and he defines 
Puritanism that he may discuss Milton. His 
definition might be taken as fun were it not so 
soberly ridiculous: “that habit of mind by which 
harm is found in things innocent.” That is an 





admirable product of the creative consciousness, 
good, perhaps, for the Puritan of fiction, but without 
any relation to the Puritan of history. Harm he 
found in the harmful, but things innocent were the 
things he loved. “Q” might have carried his 
researches far enough into Milton to have dis- 
covered these lines :— 
* dishonest shame 

Of Nature’s works, honour dishonourable, 

Sin-bred, how have you troubled all mankind 

With shews instead, mere shews of seeming pure, 

And banished from man’s life his happiest life, 

Simplicity and spotless innocence.” 


Why, he might even, if he had pursued his researches, 
have found that words could describe what Titian 
has painted, and much more—and words used by a 
Puritan, too—without any cause being given either 
to young men or maidens to feel ashamed, or to old 
women to howl. This might have been fatal both 
to his theory and his illustration, but I am not sure 
that any great harm would have been done. 

But he proceeds: “‘ He (Milton) made life intoler- 
able to his wives.” The plural is excellent; when 
one sets oneself to do a thing it is well to do it 
thoroughly. And this same Milton wrote a sonnet 
which begins— 

“ Methought I saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave,” 


and in which breathes the hope that he shall yet 
have 
“ Fall sight of her in heaven without restraint,” 


describes her as 


** Vested all in white, pure as her mind ; 
Her face was veiled, yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness in her person shin’d,” 


and ends with the fine lines— 


“But O, as to embrace me she inelin’d 
I wak’d, she fled, and day brought back my night.” 


And of another wife there is evidence to show that 
he was as grateful for her tendance as she was 
dutiful in it. The case that causes trouble reflects 
much more on the wife than the husband. He may 
have been unwise in his choice, and may have been 
incapable of the playfulness and gaiety she de- 
manded in her husband; but she left him, he did 
not leave her, and when the fortunes of war 
made his protection and home desirable for her 
and her friends, he generously forgot the past, 
and proved himself both dutiful as a son-in-law and 
faithful as a husband. As to the daughters, want of 
sympathy with a father is no uncommon thing in 
the world, and the mother's legacy may have been 
a goodly share of her own nature. One thing is 
certain, the proud, lonely old man, fallen on evil 
times and evil tongues, with little but his books and 
his own high thoughts to comfort him, may well 
have asked help in his high task from those who 
found it too great a weariness to do it willingly. 
But there was more to reproach in the unwillingness 
to do it than even—considering what was at stake— 
the imperious will to have it done. Yet, even so, 
what was Milton’s home but a classical college ? 
What he wanted his daughters to do was the 
highest compliment he could pay to the intellect 
of woman. 


As to the judgment of Johnson, that in Milton’s 
fixed opinion woman was born to be a slave, all it 
shows is how brutally unjust the old dictator could 
be to a poet whose political creed and conduct he so 
cordially detested. Milton could use language which 
makes Johnson's elephantine gallantry seem boorish. 
Woman he describes as the— 

“last and best 
Of all God’s works, creature in whom excels 
Whatever can to sight or thought be formed, 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet !” 


And nothing he has said is inconsistent with this 
high ideal. “Q” has the vivid fancy and quick 


sympathy which can interpret the poetry of humble 
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life, but he seems in this case to have been so intent 
on playing to the gallery as to have failed to 
interpret the poet of epic and of tragedy. “Samson 
Agonistes” is not only classical in form, but historical 
in spirit; and the chorus is as true to the situation 
and to historical feeling as the most rigorous critic 
could demand. The scheme of “Paradise Lost” 
throws upon Eve, fairest of her daughters, a 
peculiarly invidious part. Milton did not make it 
for her—the history made it for him; yet she and 
her act are so described that our love for her is 
never lost: tenderly is the whole tragic history 
touched, and we watch with subdued yet heightened 
affection the fallen pair as they 


“ Hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Thro’ Eden took their solitary way.” 


If Milton be “ the very best example of a Puritan 
that our history can show,” then no man who ever 
read him would venture to say, “the Puritan was 
ashamed of his own body.” And,apart from Milton, 
no saying could be further from the truth. The 
Puritan was ashamed of uncleanness, but he was 
ashamed of nothing else. For woman he had the 
reverence that would not allow him to come unchaste 
and defiled into her presence, and he asked from 
himself a chastity no less than he asked from her. 
The cavalier might come and sigh for her as the 
plaything or gay companion of an idle hour; the 
dramatist of the Restoration might represent her as 
one in whose presence it was fine wit to say coarse 
things, andof whom it was becoming tothinkstill more 
coarsely ; the wits of the coffee-houses and the plays 
they loved might conceive her as the beautiful creature 
whose artful coyness only the more taxed the skill 
of her destined conqueror, but the Puritan paid his 
fair Grace, or his comely Patience, or his winsome 
Hope, the high compliment of behaving in her 
presence like a gentleman, thinking of her and 
speaking to her as if she were the destined help- 
meet for man. And because of him all our language 
has been more natural, and all our affections more 
real and more pure. One has but to recall the high- 
flown unveracities and flatteries of the fine literature 
of the seventeenth century, or the coarseness of its 
familiar speech—both alike false to Nature—to feel 
how much we owe to the sober and measured truth 
of the typical Puritan man. @. 








REVIEWS. 





HEINE—AND NOTES. 


Tue Sarton. The Works of Heinrich Heine. Vol. IV. 
Translated from the German by Charles Godfrey Leland. 
London: Heinemann. 


HY Mr. Leland has chosen to make a ring- 

setting of his opinions round the amber of 
Heine’s style it is not hard to see. Mr. Leland 
is a man of many gifts, a humorist of much 
originality, a good raconteur, a linguist, and a 
folk-lorist with a speciality of his own. Heine's 
varied knowledge and subtle way of bringing forth 
his knowledge has acted as a literary blister on his 
translator's well-crammed memory, causing it to 
deliver itself of many things @ propos, and hence a 
perpetual embalming of Lelandish obiter dicta. For 
ourselves we do not regret this measuring of two 
minds so widely different—the poet's and the man 
of the world’s—for the contrast is more amusing 
than irritating. If a translator deliberately chooses 
to enhance the original by compelling the reader to 
draw comparisons not to the former's advantage, well 
and good: he is a noble and self-sacriticing fellow: 
and we doubt not in this instance that in Hades the 
Shade of Heine will greet his English Translator 
with a genuine, if somewhat ironical, smile, and 
invite him to further researches on the essential 
elements of the Prosaic and the Poetical. We have 
said that the Notes are amusing, and this 





they are for two reasons: first, that Mr. Leland 
tells some very good stories in the course 
of his literary peregrinations; secondly, that 
Heine always seems to be laughing in the 
sleeve of the text at his translator's bold and 
confident assertions. It is not that Mr. Leland’s 
critical remarks are poor in themselves—far 
from it, for they are often both ingenious and 
original—it is that they do not apply to the matter 
in hand, that they do not confute Heine’s statements 
as their author frequently imagines. For example, 
Heine talks of “ passing before Whitehall and feeling 
the modern damp and cold prose of England freezing 
in his veins,” thereby making the point he wished to 
make, to which Mr. Leland replies by saying, “I have 
seen an American poet and scholar pause as if over- 
awed before Whitehall when I told him what the 
building was, and he assuredly was not chilled with 
a sense of excessive prosiness and the stupidity of 
modern English times as was Heine,” ete. etc. Now 
what on earth this touching instance of American 
devotion to the Mother Country shows it is hard to 
say, except that the annotator has absolutely failed 
to grasp his author's state of mind. And so with all 
Mr. Leland’s comments on Heine’s criticism of the 
English. Heine seized admirably and made an ex- 
cellent sketch of the aggressive materialism and 
greedy industrialism which prevailed in England in 
the early part of the century, and which prevails to- 
day in, let us hope, modified form ; and thereupon Mr. 
Leland remarks that Heine is like “a Malay of genius, 
who, only hearing of Russians from Chinese, writes 
on the inner nature of the Muscovite.” If Heine had 
been able to criticise Keats or Wordsworth or 
Shelley, he might have remarked, in confirmation of 
his picture of the English tendencies of his day, that 
the correspondence of the first poet has certain abuse 
of “the modern damp and cold prose,” and that the 
poetry of the second and third led them away from 
that smug material life which Heine as a poet him- 
self instinctively denounced. But no! Mr. Leland 
placidly remarks, “I have found in England more 
deeply-seated poetry, beauty, romance,” etc. etce., in 
the true American visitor style. He might as well have 
dragged Tennyson into the argument, and given him 
as an example of the poetry of industrialism! The 
plain truth is that Mr. Leland is often not sufficiently 
in sympathy with Heine to understand his meaning, 
for the simple reason that he has some set, precon- 
ceived theories in his head which clash with the 
latter’s. For instance, in a long, wandering note on 
page 12 of “The Salon,” the translator combats a 
very good criticism of Heine's to the effect that 
portrait-painters may be roughly divided into two 
classes—those who make the spectator grasp the 
character of the unknown original, and those who, 
giving a mere likeness, fail todo so. Mr. Leland re- 
marks that he has been photographed twenty times 
successfully by an American, and twelve times unsuc- 
cessfully by an Englishman, etc., and that Heine's 
theory is “pretty but not true,” etc.; whereas the 
reader will probably remark that most of Mr. 
Leland’s art criticisms are pseudo-scientific and by 
no means true. His amazing statement that Walt 
Whitman really belonged to the school of Poe and 
Victor Hugo is so astounding that the qualification he 
introduces, “ To judge from Whitman’s conversation 
rather than from his works,” helps him very little. 
Whitman himself remarks that his writings are anti- 
thetic to Poe’s in the highest degree, and, indeed, no 
two writers could be further apart. On other occasions 
Mr. Leland seems to us, while he attacks Heine’s 
conclusions, to be dealing with a totally different 
aspect of his subject: translator and translated, if 
the simile may be pardoned, remind one of two mice 
nibbling away at opposite ends of a very big cheese 
—the cheese of «esthetics, which is large enough for 
all the critics of the world to attack and come off 
beaten from. 

To turn to a more pleasing aspect of the 
matter in hand, it may be said that Mr. Leland 
has a number of notes very well worth making. 
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The note on Jenny Lind (p. 452) is most interesting ; 
that on Heine and Carlyle’s private life (p. 403) 
contains very sound criticism. A very happy ob- 
servation on language (p. 279) is an instance of the 
translator's thought at its best, and perhaps even 
happier is the passage (p. 138) on originality of 
character, on which subject, indeed, Mr. Leland has 
earned a right tospeak with authority. To conclude, 
we will quote one of Mr. Leland’s good stories, which 
illustrates very well his talent of putting things 
humorously :— 


ia 


: There was a certain large wreath among the pro- 
perties of the Philadelphia Opera House, which was thrown so 
regularly that the whole town knew it. One night, when it had 
been furbished up with new ribbons, etc., there were three cheers 
given when it was projected at the prima donna. In fact, the 
Philadelphians, who are gens d’ordre, or people of steady habits, 
would not have considered the performance as complete without 
that wreath.”—Translator. 





A WARNING TO VICEROYS OF INDIA. 


Tue Ear. or AUCKLAND AND THE First AFGHAN WAR. 
(Rulers of India Series.) By Captain L. J. Trotter. 
Oxford and London: Clarendon Press. 


Sm WILLIAM HuNTER has occasionally been com- 
pelled by the necessities of his series to distribute 
rather indiscriminately the proud title of Ruler of 
India; and his writers have sometimes been visibly 
troubled by lack of appropriate matter for filling up 
their biographies. For such exigencies, however, the 
general reader, who likes his Indian literature sliced 
up for him, usually makes willing allowance. 
Nevertheless, we trust that the editor will not take 
it ill if we hint that the limitations of indulgence 
are nearly reached when Auckland obtains his place 
in a roll that has contained Akbar, and when, 
instead of a biography, we are treated to a sketchy 
narrative of the first Afghan war. The account of 
Lord Auckland's life up to the date of his sailing for 
India in 1835 occupies about one page and a half; 
and even less space is accorded to his “ quiet, un- 
eventful” existence after returning to England in 
1842. The chapter on his “domestic policy” is 
compiled from the ordinary annals of Indian ad- 
ministration during the first two years of his 
Governor - Generalship; and for the remainder 
of this volume Captain Trotter relies entirely 
upon the inextinguishable interest that can 
always be revived by the often-told story of 
the greatest blunder ever perpetrated by a Ruler 
of India. 

Undoubtedly there must be a great number of 
people in England who know nothing, yet desire to 
know something, of that very remarkable episode in 
Anglo-Indian history which occurred under Lord 
Auckland's Governor-Generalship. Such persons 
will find here in concise form the main facts that are 
given and explained at length in Kaye’s well-known 
work. We are told how the continuous advance of 
Russia from the North-West across Central Asia had 
already disquieted the English Government, how 
missions were sent to the Afghan Amir, and treaties 
made with the Sikh ruler of Lahore, with the object 
of securing and setting up Afghanistan as a barrier 
against Russian and Persian encroachments. We 
may read how Lord Auckland, supported and en- 
couraged by the English Ministers at home, adopted 
the ruinous policy of sending an army into that 
country in order to eject a capable Amir and sub- 
stitute an incapable puppet among a people that 
abhors foreigners and can be ruled only by blood 
and iron. And we may learn how the whole project, 
based on injustice and ignorance of the elementary 
principles of Asiatic statecraft, was sinking rapidly 
into failure when the imbecility of our commanders 
brought it down suddenly into the resounding crash 
of a tremendous military disaster. The course of 
these events and transactions is related, not unskil- 
fully, by Captain Trotter, who sets out the facts and 
explains their connexion ; but he does not attempt 
those wide-ranging surveys of the general situation 





which are so useful to beginners, nor does he under- 
take so to group his facts as to present clearly the 
main features of a confused and tumultuous period. 
As no map of Afghanistan and the adjacent regions 
is appended, the names of outlandish places and the 
descriptions of routes marched over by troops can 
signify very little to novices. So that, on the whole, 
we fear that the excursionist into this province of 
Anglo-Indian history will fare little better than the 
average tourist in a new country ; he will retain but 
dim, superficial, and incoherent remembrances of a 
picturesque journey. 

To the professed student of Anglo-Indian politics 
the chronicle of Lord Auckland's blunders is, of 
course, still full of inexhaustible instruction. Never 
was the lesson, “ How not to do it,” more impressively 
taught. Never has warning been more plainly given 
of the swift penalty that overtakes false steps in 
Asiatic war and statesmanship, where life and 
dominion are even now, as formerly in Europe, 
staked upon the political game, and where the loser 
expects no quarter. The original plan of occupying 
Afghanistan was sufficiently rash and ill-conceived, 
but it was totally ruined by incompetent execution. 
And yet Lord Auckland was not without good 
advisers, if he would only have listened to them. 
Metcalfe told him that “the surest way to bring 
Russia down upon ourselves is for us to cross the 
Indus and meddle with the countries beyond it” (p. 73) 
—a saying which, with the necessary geographical 
modification, is at this moment as true as it was 
fifty years ago. Mountstuart Elphinstone was dead 
against the occupation of Afghanistan, because “ the 
Afghans, who would thankfully have accepted our 
help against an invader, will now be disaffected and 
glad to join any invader to drive you out.” He 
never knew “a close alliance between a civilized and 
an uncivilized state that did not end in mutual 
hatred in three years” (p.74). These are the weighty 
words of experienced men, disregarded by Lord 
Auckland and not always remembered by his suc- 
cessors, which our present rulers would do well to 
bear in mind. For although our position in India is 
far stronger now than in 1838, we are still engaged 
upon the task of strengthening it by the system of 
expanding frontiers, of advanced posts toward 
Central Asia, and of buffer states planted under our 
protectorate in order to fend off the contact of 
powerful neighbours. The art of building up pro- 
tectorates is now better understood than formerly ; 
but the scientific frontier is still distant as ever. 
How we tried our ’prentice hand at these operations, 
and with what results, may be gathered generally 
from Captain Trotter's volume; although the subject 
is of such serious national concern as to be worth 
severer study. And those who enjoy exciting scenes 
and the romance of war will be satisfied by the 
accounts of the bloody and ignominious retreat from 
Kabul, when a whole British division perished ; of 
the gallant defence of Jelalabad; and of Pollock’s 
triumphant re-occupation of Kabul, as a preliminary 
to retirement from the country. In order to make 
his story complete, our author includes military 
transactions which took place after Lord Auckland 
had made over charge to Lord Ellenborough, who 
deserves, however, no credit for the successful and 
honourable campaign which terminated this un- 
fortunate war. 

Captain Trotter may be readily excused for 
travelling beyond his proper record in order to 
show Lord Ellenborough’s conduct in its true 
light, if, as we not very confidently hope, he 
can thereby induce Sir William Hunter to pause 
before adding also this Governor-General to his long 
but chequered list of Indian Rulers. Neither Auck- 


land nor Ellenborough deserves any such distinction ; 
for, albeit men of very different characters, they 
resembled each other in mediocrity of governing 
ability, in disqualification for arduous circumstances, 
and their careers illumine the stormy straits of 
Indian history as lighthouses rather than lamps; 
they serve to point out not the road, but the rovks. 
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LOGIC AND LITERATURE. 


Loetc, InpucTIve AND Depuctive. By William Minto, M.A. 
University Extension Manuals. London: John Murray. 


A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to this, the sole 
contribution to the literature of his special subject 
left by the late Professor of Logic in the University 
of Aberdeen. He had been novelist, journalist, 
critic, editor; he had not been much known as a 
logician till he reached the professorial chair. Yet 
for twenty years at least, he tells us in this post- 
humous work, he investigated the development of 
logical doctrine. He shows an uncommon knowledge 
of the history of his science; he writes as one fully 
conversant with its recent elaborations. His varied 
experience had given him abundant power of illus- 
tration, and the book before us indicates that his 
lectures must have been stimulating and interesting 
in a very exceptional degree. As an “ Extension 
manual” it may perhaps be overlooked by those 
severe students to whom University Extension is 
only a synonym for cheap and inexact learning. It 
is a pity; for the book is full of new light, vividly 
illuminating with gleams of common-sense the 
dry distinctions of the schools. It is not quite 
an elementary book, but it is an ideal “ Exten- 
sion manual”—with a good deal that is quite 
beyond the scope of the ordinary text-book, 
and with one or two interesting excursions into 
ancient and recent logical history. Of the science as 
a whole, Professor Minto takes a common-sense view. 
Logic arises out of fallacies. In its origin it was “as 
practical as‘ Cavendish on Whist.’” It was “ A Set of 
Rules for the Game of Dialectic, or Question and 
Answer, as played by the Ancient Athenians.” This 
will probably startle some readers, and must, after 
all, be taken with reserve. The game had been 
played long before Aristotle, with a high philo- 
sophical object. Zeno the Eleatic had exploited it 
for philosophic ends; so had Socrates—perhaps 
without seeing his own drift; so had Plato, with a 
clearer vision. Now this description may apply to 
Aristotle's “Topics,” but surely not to the 
“Categories” or the “ Posterior Analytics.” How- 
ever, this treatment gives the author scope for some 
excellent, and new, remarks on two sources of error: 
the “bias of impatient impulse,” and the “ bias of 
happy exercise,” the latter of which leads to that 
over-elaboration of which Professor Minto finds 
products in mathematical and symbolic logic. 

We naturally expect in a book of this kind that 
the most valuable part will be in the less elaborated 
departments of the subject. We notice, in passing, 
a good explanation of the Hegelian attacks on the 
Laws of Thought (“ they are only Hegel's fun,” says 
Professor Minto, truly enough); we find a clear dis- 
tinction between negation in psychology and nega- 
tion in logic, which bars off a good deal of recent 
writing on the subject (Mr. Bradley’s, for instance) 
from the latter science; and there are plenty of 
illustrations of fallacies, inductive and deductive, new 
and old. We think the book suffers a little—as 
Jevons’ logical works did—from the fact that its 
author was not in philosophy a decided partisan. 
He had no special creed to defend, and so took very 
coolly such problems as those connected with real 
essence and the nature of universals. But, apart 
from his logic proper, there is a sort of historical 
excursus on the inductive logic of Mill; and this, 
which is one of the most remarkable parts of the 
book, is also one of those most open to criticism. 

Mill, says Professor Minto, was really looking for 
a method for the moral and political sciences, as 
his earlier writings prove. He did not want to 
formulate the methods of physical science for their 
own sake—which, as he was not a physicist or 
chemist or biologist, would have been a rather 
impertinent undertaking on his part—but to ascertain 
how scientific men worked and then adapt their 
procedure to sociology. But he was hampered by 
the views he had derived from Whately (whose 
work, by the way, and the revival of interest in 





logic it produced, is traced to the impulse of Copleston 
of Oriel—another of these striking little bits of 
literary history, which are unwonted adornments in 
a manual of logic), and so he thought he had to take 
account of the inductive syllogism, and somehow to 
combine deduction and induction in one formula, 
(Mill’s empiricist views must also havehadaninfluence 
which Professor Minto leaves out of account.) So he 
formulated his famous doctrine that all inference is 
from particulars to particulars (what else could you 
expect from a believer in association as the cardinal 
fact in psychology ?), and so he laid too much stress 
on merely empirical laws, and did not assign the 
true criterion of the universality of a law of nature. 
Now, here Professor Minto falls into the commonest 
error of students of Mill. Mill so wrapped up his 
conclusion (at first) in mystery, he led up to it so 
artfully, and broke off his chapters at such critical 
points in the search—after the manner of a serial 
novel—that it is not surprising that a great many 
readers should fail to see his drift entirely, and that 
Professor Minto should re-discover and state as his 
own the doctrine which is really Mill's. Put briefly, 
Mill's doctrine is this: Inference is from particulars 
to particulars, psychologically—a particular being 
a group of attributes, or phenomena of conscious- 
ness ; logic requires some criterion by which we can 
separate recurrent and non-recurrent attributes. 
After much preparatory matter, it comes out that 
this is simply the law of causation. If the 
inferred attributes are connected causally with 
the given attributes, we may expect them again; 
if not, not. That is all. But Mill is so little explicit 
in the four’chapters he expends over this subject that 
the reader may be excused if he misses the drift. 
Mill, as a Nominalist, found the guarantee of uni- 
versal knowledge in the law of Causation; Aristotle 
had found it in the existence of the Universal. 

We think Professor Minto, like Mill himself, 
makes rather too little of Hypothesis. Really, 
science progresses by controversy and disputation ; 
and induction is verification, not mere fishing. 
First you jump at your conclusion, then you verify 
it, then your rival, in Germany or elsewhere, pulls 
it to pieces, and then you modify it to suit the 
new facts (if any) elicited in the process. Only the 
investigator on both sides is usually not one, but 


many. 


Let us conclude by quoting a specimen of the 
“ mythopeic faculty” as affecting historical evidence 
which is one of the happiest instances of Professor 
Minto’s gift of illustration. 


“In the summer of 18<7 our town set np in one of its steeples 
a very fine carillon of Belgian bells. . . . On the day fixed for 
the inauguration, four hours after the time announced for the 
first ceremonial peal, not having heard the bells, I was in a 
shop and asked if anything had happened to put off the ceremony. 
‘Yes,’ I was told; * there had been an accident. The bells had 
not been properly hung, and when the wife of the Lord Provost 
had taken hold of a string to give the first pull, the whole 
machinery had come down.’ Asa matter of fact, all that had 
happened was that the sound of the bells was taint .. . and 
not at all like what had been expected. There were hundreds of 
people in the streets, and the myth had originated somehow 
among those who had not heard what they went out to hear.” 


The story, adds Professor Minto, continued to 
circulate for some days in spite of the newspapers. 


A YARN OF A YACHT. 


Voyace or THE “Nyanza,” R.N.Y.C. Being the Record 
of a Three Years’ Cruise in a Schooner Yacht in the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and her subsequent Shipwreck. By 
J. Cumming Dewar, late Captain, King’s Dragoon Guards. 
With a map and illustrations. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons. 


“T pon’t like this cruise; I don’t like the men; and 
I don’t like my officer. That's short and sweet.’ 
So said Captain Smollett in “ Treasure Island,” and so 
sighs Captain Dewar in the plaintive refrain of a 
song without words which runs through his book. 
Like the buccaneer’s schooner which sailed into port 
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“ With one man of her crew alive, 

What put to sea with seventy-five,” 
the Nyanza came to final grief, with only her owner 
remaining of the big crew which left England in 
her. What precisely it was that had “done for the 
rest” the narrative tells in tedious detail. At 
almost every port, savage or civilised, the police had 
to be called in, now to remove an insubordinate 
officer from the ship, next to haul back a runaway 
sailor from the shore, again to keep order amongst 
the crew and prevent the newly-shipped hands from 
taking French leave. Cook, steward, personal 
servant were dismissed or themselves cleared out 
like rats whenever a chance offered. Even John 
Chinaman wouldn't stay on board. Each change 
seemed to be from bad to worse. The first sailing- 
master was dismissed for insubordination and 
drunkenness at the Falklands; the second grounded 
the ship and knocked her keel to bits, and was 
dismissed for drunkenness at Honolulu; the third 
was satisfactory, but left for a better appointment ; 
and the fourth refused to take the yacht to Australia 
when ordered, and finally landed her on a reef, and so 
made it impossible to engage a fifth. Here, there and 
almost everywhere the demands of ship-chandlers, 
harbour - masters, pilots, masters of merchant 
steamers, and custom-house officers were “ infamous,” 
“ outrageous,” or at least “extremely exorbitant.” 
Surely never was such a voyage since the ship of 
Tarshish and her consort the great fish did business 
in the mighty waters. 

We must not present the dark side only. There 
were happy hours and fortunate days. Even 
Finlay’s “Sailing Directions” sometimes relapsed 
from chronic unsatisfactoriness into recognisable 
description. There were jolly consuls, placid Roman 
Catholic missionaries—once there was a friendly 
Presbyterian pastor, but that was a rarity—and, in 
more civilised ports, charming club-houses threw 
themselves open to the owner of the Nyanza ; and in 
almost every harbour there were pleasant visits and 
congenial entertainment on the men-of-war of all 
nations. There were some splendid sailing records 
also, duly chronicled in the appendix, the best being 
270 miles in twenty-four hours, and twice she did 
252. Altogether, the Nyanza was 411 days at sea 
out of the three years; she covered 42,784 miles, 
with an average daily run of 104 knots. Captain 
Dewar saw many lands and many seas little 
frequented by pleasure-craft, and, but for the un- 
toward incidents we have epitomised, his three 
twelvemonths and a week were pleasant to him. 

The book is a straightforward narrative, erring 
seriously on the side of prolixity, it is true, but 
containing many useful hints for others fortunate 
to follow in the track, and a sprinkling of quaint 
incident and stirring adventure for the stay-at-home 
reader to enjoy. 

The Nyanza, leaving Plymouth on July 2\st, 
1887, visited the various groups of Atlantic 
islands, including Fernanda Noronha, the little- 
known Brazilian penal colony. Here the mildest- 
mannered murderer was the guide and friend of the 
party landing. By the way, no hint is dropped in 
the whole volume as to who constituted the cabin 
party. The universal “we” of the narrative may 
be a sort of marine editorial formula, a thin veil 
shrouding the egoistic singular. At any rate, if 
Captain Dewar was not alone, his companions seem to 
have caused him no worry, and it is pleasant to think 
of tranquillity reigning undisturbed in the saloon 
while each fresh trouble brooded over the deck. 
Christmas was spent happily at the Falklands, and 
Captain Dewar was tossed and gored by a wild bull, 
an experience which seemed to sharpen his zest for 
the South American bullfights which, after a 
troublous time in Magellan Strait, solaced the 
summer months. From Callao there was a fine trip 


westward across the Pacific, touching at Easter Is- 
land, the Marquesas group, Tahiti, Samoa—on the 
way thither Louis Stevenson was passed, seeking for 
his idyHic haven—Tonga and Fiji. 


New Caledonia 





was the western limit, and at Noumea another highly 
polished and affable murderer, the horror of whose 
story is unsurpassed even in the annals of French 
crime, showed them round. Turning northward, the 
Nyanza touched at several of the New Hebrides, the 
great battle-ground of the brutalising trader and the 
tyrannising missionary, who here, however, receives 
a little well-deserved praise. Thence to Honolulu, 
where the new year of 1889 was welcomed, and so to 
San Francisco by the month of March. After a short 
visit to Vancouver Island a course was shaped for 
Japan, but the discovery of half-empty water-tanks 
forced the vessel to turn south to the Sandwich Is- 
lands again, and it was August before Kobe was 
reached, the ship in a somewhat battered condition. 
The yacht lay here refitting for nine months, while her 
owner took a run home to England by way of relaxa- 
tion. Then came a visit to Kamchatka, and a 
passage due south to the Marshall Islands, where the 
conduct of the German colonisers and the doings of 
the quaintly styled “Gesellschaft Company” are 
animadverted on. A charming programme lay before 
the Nyanza, and the collection of curios on board 
had assumed magnificent proportions, when, with 
no warning, except the increasing unsatisfactoriness 
of the sailing master, the beautiful little yacht 
struck on the reef of Ponassi in the Carolines on the 
evening of July 29th, 1890, and became a total wreck. 
Fortunately no lives were lost; but the natives 
swarming on the reef looted the vessel before the 
Spanish authorities could send help, and but little 
was ever recovered. There was a court of inquiry 
at Hong-Kong, but no court-martial could have 
delivered a more unsatisfactory judgment; and 
although someone had blundered abominably, no 
punishment was inflicted. 

The book is got up in Messrs. Blackwood’s best 
style. The map leaves nothing to be desired, while 
two etchings admirably reproduced show us the 
Nyanza afloat in all the beauty of her grand spread 
of canvas, and lying a dismasted hulk on the reef. 
There is no moral in the story, of course; but if 
there were, it might be to inculcate the resolve 
enunciated by Punch: “If ever I can keep a yacht, 
I will spend the money on horses.” 


FICTION, ° 
Tat Countess Rapna. A novel. By W E. Norris. In 3 


vols. London: William Heinemann. 

AVENGED on Society. A novel. By H. F. Wood, author of 
“The Passenger from Scotland Yard.” London: William 
Heinemann. 

BABETTE Vivian. A _ novel. 
Digby, Long & Co. 

For once Mr. Norris has departed from that corner 

of the human comedy wherein he has so often enter- 

tained us, and has written a story which, despite the 
wit that sparkles in its pages, and the gaiety of 
many of its scenes, leaves a distinct impression of 
sadness on the reader’s mind. The woman who 
gives its title to “The Countess Radna” is as 
brilliant a creation as any we have had from the 
author’s pen. The waywardness, the unrest, the 
never-satisfied longings of a spoiled daughter of 

Eve, have never been presented to us in a 

more fascinating form than in these pages. 

The Countess Radna, a great Hungarian heiress, 

the ornament of every Court, and the coveted 

of every man, whose life is a round of self- 
indulgence, whose every whim is instantly gratified, 
and who has learned to regard man as a toy 
fashioned for her amusement, stoops from her 
splendid station to become the wife of a young 

English squire. She would never have done so, of 

course, if Douglas Colborne had not caught her at a 

disadvantage—in a thunderstorm, on a mountain- 

peak, when the affrighted guides had given up hope, 
and death stared them in the face. It is then that 
the proud beauty, clinging to the strong arm of her 
lover, makes the confession which under no other 


By “Christel.” London: 
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circumstances would have been wrung from her lips, 
that his love is returned, and then waits for death 
with a heart at peace. But death is baulked, and 
the confession remains. The next day, safe in the 
shelter of her villa, she would fain ignore all that 
passed upon the mountain-side; but her lover has 
the stubborn persistency of his race, and so, to the 
amazement of everybody, the Countess Radna, with 
half Europe at her feet, weds the simple English 
squire, who has no higher ambition than a seat in 
the House of Commons, and perchance a_ sub- 
ordinate place in the Ministry. Such a marriage 
is, of course, bound to disappoint both parties; but 
we cannot see why it should have turned out quite 
so badly as Mr. Norris makes it do. After all, the 
Countess Radna, despite her faults of temperament 
and her feminine—or ought we not to say masculine? 
—love of change, is a woman with a warm heart 
and some noble emotions. Her husband, too, is 
an English country gentleman, but he need not 
necessarily have been a fool. Yet Mr. Norris, who 
is clever enough to do better, has dropped upon the 
old device of the poverty-stricken novelist, and, in 
order to work out his plot, has attributed to the 
hero a degree of stupidity altogether foreign to his 
nature, and to the heroine an amount of heartless- 
ness sufficient to sink a dozen average women in an 
abyss of infamy. This we say on behalf of the out- 
raged reader, for whose tenderest emotions Mr. 
Norris shows so great a disregard. But, having had 
our grumble at the needless pain inflicted upon 
tender souls by a perusal of “ The Countess Radna,” 
we are bound to say, in conclusion, that in style, 
skill in construction, and general “ go,” it is worth a 
dozen ordinary novels, and justifies the place its 
author has obtained among living masters of fiction. 

It is difficult to understand the precise meaning 
of Mr. H. IF. Wood's *“ Avenged on Society.” We 
took it up believing that we were about to enjoy 
another good story of crime and its detection, such 
as we have had from Mr. Wood before, and lo! we 
found ourselves enmeshed in the dreary details of 
an agitation on behalf of a convicted criminal, 
resembling in some respects that with which we 
were familiarised years ago by the Tichborne 
claimant and his friends. The novel point in the 
story is that the criminal is not merely a murderess 


but the mother of the heroine, and that her victim. 


was her husband. The unfortunate young lady who, 
after passing a happy girlbood under the belief that 
she was an orphan, suddenly discovers that she has 
this extremely undesirable parent still living, doubt- 
less deserves our sympathy, but she is herself so 
very foolish and so very tedious that the reader 
finds it difficult to feel compassion for her. How- 
ever, in course of time, her mother agitates herself 
into a marriage with an addle-pated peer, and the 
daughter's tribulations come to an end—not more to 
her own relief than to that of the reviewer. We 
hope Mr. Wood will revert to his earlier and better 
style. 

The lady who modestly conceals her identity 
beneath the pseudonym of “Christel” is certainly 
wise in doing so, for “ Babette Vivian” is not a 
work calculated to bestow immortality upon its 
author. Indeed, from the first page to the last the 
story displays nothing but feeble sentimentality and 
unctuous piety. For her plot, the author is indebted 
to a source almost too remote to trace, since the idea 
of a child stolen in infancy and brought up in 
ignorance of his true parentage is surely one wrapt 
in the mists of antiquity. Yet, exhausted as that idea 
may be, “ Christel"’ has compelled it to do duty once 
more as the foundation of a novel of modern life; and 
so unskilfully is the subject treated that even the 
least experienced reader is enabled to detect, from 
the first introduction of the hero, that Jock Broad- 
bent, the adopted son of the old village priest, is no 
otber than Vivian Romany, the missing child so 
melodramatically stolen from his parents by a 
revengeful nurse. Jock meets and loves Babette, 
the very uninteresting heroine of the story, with 





whose foolish and tedious adventures the greater 
part of the book is filled up. Babette suffers many 
things at the hands of her cruel step-father; and 
there is also a certain Lord Everleigh, whose un- 
welcome attentions to her are encouraged by the 
wicked step-father from mercenary motives. These 
complicated sorrows result in her finally running 
away from home and concealing herself in Paris—a 
proceeding which she pronounces to be “a plot 
worthy of Machaevelli (sic).” So Jock is left 
lamenting, but pious as ever, for we learn that “he 
grew daily thinner, but his kindness never varied.” 
However, he must have been somewhat consoled by 
the priest, who “read to him bits from the old 
Masters.” Meanwhile, Babette in Paris remained 
permanently weeping at her window, an occupation 
which evidently afforded her the keenest enjoyment, 
for never did a heroine so wallow in tears. In this 
touching attitude she came in handy for a poor 
painter who lived opposite her window and could 
not afford a model. The painter had learnt a great 
deal of painting, but, apparently, not much French, 
for, when dunned by his landlady, “ he only smiled 
on her and said, ‘Ah, oui, Madame, mais ne me 
removez pas.” The picture was accepted by the 
Salon, and the painter at once died of joy; but it 
cannot have been a flattering likeness, for when 
Babette first caught sight of it in the Salon, 
“ suddenly a piercing, agonised cry rang through the 
room, and then all was still.”’ She at once returns 
to England, where she is relieved to find her step- 
father dead, and Lord Everleigh a converted 
character. After this, things get more cheerful, as 
Jock is discovered by his long-lost father in a highly 
improbable manner, and is married to the dismal 
young woman he has so long admired. Thus ends a 
feeble, conventional, and utterly uninteresting story, 
whose sole merit is the fact that it is contained in 
one volume. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Magazines for September show the influence 
of the big-gooseberry season. There is a lack of 
striking subjects and striking writers. In spite of 
this they manage to be interesting; and, take the 
Nineteenth Century for example, we doubt if it is 
not on the whole better reading, it is certainly easier 
reading, than when it is filled with articles of seizing 
actuality signed with names of the heaviest calibre. 
It is rather odd that the House of Lords, which is so 
gallantly in evidence this week, should utterly escape 
notice from any of this month's reviews; and—yes, 
now that we look over the pile—there is actually 
not a single lord, whether duke, earl, marquis, 
viscount, or baron of the lowest degree, amongst 
this month's contributors—not even in the Nineteenth 
Century, whose only titled male contributor is a mere 
baronet and he a member of the House of Commons! 
Is this ominous of anything? It is undoubtedly 
a phenomenon worthy of being recorded. Professor 
Michael Foster's Rede Lecture on “ Weariness,” a 
remarkably lucid lecture for a professor, we had in 
large part from the daily papers, but it was worth 
giving in the Nineteenth Century again at a season 
of the year when most people are seeking relief from 
weariness, and probably interested in the subject. 
A better relief from weariness however will be found 
in Mr. Cunninghame Graham's article on “ Father 
Archangel, of Scotland,” a most humorous account 
of an ancient Spanish work recording the adventures 
ofa Calvinistic youthof Aberdon, otherwise Aberdeen, 
who went to Paris for his education in the 17th 
century, was ‘verted to Catholicism, and returned 
as a friar to Scotland with a view to re-convert- 
ing his native country, including his mother, who 
was one of the most formidable candlesticks 
of the faith in the land. You have to be pre- 
pared for a certain amount of irreverence in Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham's treatment of a work in- 
tended by its author to be very serious; but the 
irreverence is harmless, and, if you allow for it, you 
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will probably find this one of the most refreshing 
and original contributions of the month. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has an agreeable little essay on “ The Con- 
duct of Friendship.” A very interesting article is 
Mr. William Sharp's account of the new literary 
generation of Belgium, a tribe of young writers who, 
declaring no allegiance to any French school, yet 
writing in French, are looked upon in Paris with 
alarm as a horde of barbarians menacing the citadel 
of literary civilisation. ‘“ A Question of Taste,” by 
the author of “ Dodo,” we discuss elsewhere. “ The 
Transformation of Japan,’ by Lady Jersey, and 
“American Life Through English Spectacles,” by 
Mr. A. S. Northcote, are two pleasant travel articles. 
Father Clarke, S.J.. who discusses the verdict of 
Rome on Mr. St. George Mivart’s “ Happiness in 
Hell,” and Canon Knox Little, who replies to a recent 
paper of Mrs. Humphrey Ward's, supply Mr. Knowles 
with his theological matter. 

Canon Knox Little, by the way, is the cause of 
the theological matter in the Contemporary, for a 
previous article of his in the disputation which has 
now been going on for some time, provokes Arch- 
deacon Farrar to a very animated rejoinder. Itisa 
rather painful illustration of the effects of the odium 
theologicum. We would humbly suggest to these 
respected divines that when they get to accusing 
each other, in presence of the laity, of “ hectoring,” 
“unchristian rubbish,” “ playing to the gallery,” of 
“innuendoes, sneers, sarcasm,” of “insults lying thick 
on every page,” of “gross misrepresentation,” of 
“banality,” of insincerity, and even of corrupt 
motives, it might be worth while considering 
whether their controversy had not gone on 
long enough for edification. These are “ apostolic 
blows and knocks,’ which hardly accord with the 
manners of the present age. If the reverend gentle- 
men have so far lost their tempers that they must 
engage in such encounters, it would be much better 
to have it out behind the scenes in presence of a 
referee, and not shock the laity. “Journalism as a 
Profession for Women” is a lively article by Mrs. 
Emily Crawford, which we have already noticed. 
Professor August Weismann replies to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in an article entitled “The All-Sufficiency 
of Natural Selection.” Mr. Andrew Lang has an 
exceedingly interesting paper on “ Comparative 
Psychical Research,” and Professor J. Shield Nichol- 
son discusses the Indian currency experiment. These 
are the chief contributions of the number. 

The versatile Mr. Grant Allen is to be seen 
about at his best and at his worst in two of 
this month's reviews. His article in the National 
Review on “Tuscan Nationality,” in which he takes 
up a brief for the Etruscans against Mommsen, 
though it is no more to be taken as judicial criticism 
than the speech of a fervid pleader, may be read with 
high enjoyment for the eloquence, the picturesque- 
ness, the imagination, the fervour of advocacy, which 
this gifted writer can bring to bear upon a subject to 
which he is sympathetic, and on which he does not 
hold whimsical views. Turn now to his “ Immortality 
and Resurrection” in the Fortnightly, in which he 
lays it down that the belief in Resurrection, that 
“coarse superstition,’ is the result of our burial 
customs, and these a degrading and barbarous 
heritage which we took over with the low-grade 
superstition of Christianity. ‘“ The reason why Euro- 
pean nations after Constantine went back from the 
higher practice of cremation to the lower practice 
of burial,” he declares, “is because they then 
adopted the Christian religion, an off-shoot and 
sect of Judaism —in other words, a_ religion 
of a lower type, which surged up from the depths, 
taking its rise among a race in an inferior state 
of culture, and carrying up with it into higher 
races all sorts of ideas belonging to the bar- 
baric grade of humanity in which it originated.” 
This article, in its flippancy, shallowness, and dog- 
matism, is a choice specimen of rationalism reduced 
to absurdity. Perhaps its dogmatism, for a pro- 
fessed denier of authority and friend of free thought, 





is its finest trait. “I am not arguing with theo- 
logians,” writes Mr. Allen ; “I would as soon think of 
arguing with the Duke of Argyll; I am merely 
stating the conclusions of science.”” Admiral Maxse’s 
“ Judas,” in the National Review, we refer to else- 
where. “ Young Genius” is a story by Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood. Mr. Griffith-Boscawen, M.P, in an 
article on the Tithe agitation in Wales, says that 
the Welsh Nationalists are “marching through 
rapine to the dismemberment of Great Britain.” 
Miss A. R. Taylor gives an account of her travels in 
Thibet. The most interesting article in the Fort- 
nightly is Professor Dowden's “Passages from an 
Autobiography.” The autobiography is that of an 
Irish Loyalist soldier who fought in Germany in the 
Seven Years’ War, and afterwards, as a barony- 
constable in Sligo, lived through the rebellion of 
08, and had some experience of Humbert’s expedi- 
tion. 

In the New Review Sir William Wedderburn, M.P., 
insists forcibly on the necessity of an inquiry into 
the origin of the Bombay riots, which he suggests 
were largely helped by the action of the official Anglo- 
Indians, who, with a view of discrediting the Congress 
movement, as well as acting generally on the doctrine 
of “ Divide and Rule,” have directly fostered the 
rivalries and enmities of Mussulmans and Hindoos. Sir 
Augustus Harris, in the same number, contributes 
some notes and reminiscences of “ Opers in England.” 
The Head Master of Harrow comes to the defence 
of our public schools in the respect of their methods 
and morals. There is an article of special interest in 
the United Service Magazine on the growth of the 
United States as a naval power. The Westminster 
Review has a good article on the Canadian village as 
an illustration of local self-government. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


ALTHOUGH historical fact and legendary fancy are indissolubly 
linked in the text of Herodotus, there seems little reason to 
doubt that venerable authority’s statement concerning the cir- 
ecumnavigation of Africa by the Phoenicians six hundred yeara 
before the Christian era. Those great merchant adventurers of 
the Ancient World had a keen eye for business, and they accord- 
ingly pushed their fortunes far and wide along the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic; but there is no direct evidence 
that they explored the Gold Coast. Colonel Ellis believes that 
if the Pheeniciaus did not traffic with the Gold Coast, some other 
ancient nation did, and one or two facts in support of this view 
destrve to be stated. On the re-discovery of Weshen Africa by 
the nations of modern Europe traces of ancient civilisation weie 
found in the shape of antique bronze lamps and eurious beads— 
the manufacture of which is a lost art—which the natives 
declared that they found in the soil, and which they have from 
generation to generation regarded with superstitious reverence. 
‘These beads have never been found in the interior of Africa, and 
it seems a reasonable supposition that they reached the Gold 
Coast from the sea, and were used for purposes of barter; and 
this view seems confirmed by the fact that to this day the value 
of an “‘aggry ” bead—an exotic term which no native can explain 
—is alwys reckoned at its weight in gold dust. These aggry 
beads, which were the most prized possessions of the natives 
when the Portuguese first explored the Gold Coast, correspond 
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exactly, in their beautiful mosaic patterns and inlaid flower- 
work, with beads which have been recovered from ancient 
tombs in North Africa, Thebes, and India; and their 
presence in Western Africa certainly lends colour to the 
idea that one at least of the nations of antiquity was 
drawn thither across unquiet seas by the lust of gold. 
Early in the fifteenth century Portugal began to explore the 
western shores of Africa, and before the death of Alphonso V. in 
1481 they had made themselves acquainted with the whole of the 
coast of Guinea. On the accession of John IT. a —aa 
expedition was dispatched, and in the year 1482 Portugal built a 
fortress at Elmina and hoisted the national flag. he Por- 
tuguese occupation of the Gold Coast lasted until 1642, and 
traces of it may still be found embedded in the languages of the 
negro tribes. The first record of any attempt on the part 
of England to establish commercial intercourse with the Gold 
Coast is found in the charter granted by James I. in 1618 
to a company of London merchants; but this enterprise did 
not prosper. Thirteen years later, however, Charles I. granted 
a charter to Sir Richard Young, Sir Kenelm Digby, and other 
merchant-princes, which gave them the exclusive trade with 
Africa between Cape Blanco and the Cape of Good Hope for a 
period of thirty-one years. The African Company proved a 
success until the outbreak of the Civil War—thanks chiefly, 
however, to the traffic in slaves. Afterwards the Dutch 
appeared upon the scene, and in the reign of Charles II. 
Admiral De Ruyter reduced the English fort and factories 
on the Gold Coast; and for a period of two hundred and 
thirty-two years Holland remained a power in that quarter 
of Africa. We have not space to recount the subsequent story 
of the Gold Coast, but, on the whole, the history of the 
colony hardly reflects lustre on the British name. Colonel Ellis 
writes temperately, especially about the Ashanti War and other 
comparatively recent events; but his narrative would have been 
improved by a preface, an index, and a good map. The appeal 
of the narrative is of course to students of history and politics, 
but lovers of poetry will be glad to know that poor “ L. E. L.” 
is not forgotten, and the pages which are devoted to Miss 
Landon’s story are not the least interesting portion of the 
volume. 

The latest volume in the series known as “The Story of the 
Nations ” is devoted to “ Parthia,” and Professor Rawlinson— 
who wrote a big book on the subject just twenty years ago—is 
the author of this weleome monograph. The Parthians were of 
Scythian origin, and they were a restless and warlike race. Their 
nearest representatives are the modern Turcomans, who occupy, 
broadly speaking, the same territory. ‘Like the Turks, the 
Parthians combined great military prowess and vigour with a 
capacity for organisation and government not very usual among 
Asiatices. Like them they remained at heart barbarians, though 
they put on an external appearance of civilisation and refine- 
ment.” They lacked culture, they were backward in the arts, 
but for nearly four centuries they were a dominant race, in spite 
of the fact that on Greek and Roman lips the term Scythiap 
had “ always an underlying idea of disparagement.” Professor 
Rawlinson is inclined to think that the Parthians received scanty 
justice at the hands of classical writers, and that prejudice and 
jealousy had much to do with the industriously circulated view 
which represented them as absolute barbarians. This volume 
abounds in curious and exact learning, and though it can scarcely 
be said to be written with conspicuous literary skill, it is 
valuable inasmuch as it enables the student to trace the rise, 
development, characteristics, and decline of a remarkable nation 
which once held a unique place amongst the great monarchies of 
the East. The volume is admirably illustrated, chiefly by re- 
productions of ancient coins, sculpture, armour, and the like. 

We are glad to find that Canon Atkinson’s charming book, 
“The Last of the Giant-Killers,” has been brought out in an 
illustrated edition. No one, so far as we are aware, better 
understands the Dalesmen of North Yorkshire than the author 
of “ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish”—a volume which has 
been compared, and with justice, to White's classic “ History of 
Selborne.” These quaint legends are racy of the soil, and they 
could only have been written by a scholar who loved the people 
and was content to learn from them at their own firesides. 
There is imagination and faney in the book as well as local 
colour and folk-lore, and boys and girls—“ age at diseretion,” as 
Kingsley used to say—are certain to appreciate a volume which, 
in a droll and fantastic sense, is full of the light of other days. 

The “ Warwick Shakespeare,” of which two volumes have 
just appeared, is an attempt to present the greater plays of the 
dramatist in their “ literary aspect, and not merely as material 
for the study of philology or grammar.” Verbal and textual 
criticism is not pushed too mueh to the front, and the aim of 
these books appears to be to bring out the literary beauty and 
the inner meaning of the text rather than to send it forth with 
embarrassing and pedantic commentary. Dr. Herford is 
responsible for this edition of “ Richard the Second,” and Mr. 
Arthur Innes has dealt in similar fashion with “ Julius Casar.” 
Both volumes are furnished with a glossary, many admirable 
historical and literary notes, and itvednetians which leave little, 
on the score of lucid exposition and intelligent criticism, to be 
desired. We have encountered few better works of the kind, 





and we heartily commend them, on the score of common-sense 
as well as pace Merry to teachers and private students. 

Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster’s little book, “In a Conning 
Tower,” has gone with a gallop into a sixth edition—a circum- 
stance which, perhaps, is partly due to the fact that the recent 
naval catastrophe was to a remarkable degree anticipated in the 
course of the vigorous and picturesque narrative. Coincidence 
apart, it is a clever bit of descriptive writing, and the moral of 
the story has, of course, been brought home to everybody by the 
lamentable disaster to the Victoria. 

The needs of Indian students on their first arrival in 
England suggested to the Committee of the National Indian 
Association the publication of a “ Handbook of Information 
Relating to University and Professional Studies,” and this 
useful epitome of facts has passed rapidly into a seventh edition. 
Other than students from the East may be glad to learn of its 
existence, since it explains the conditions, methods, and ap- 
proximate cost of a course of training at the universities, 
colleges, medical schools, ete., of the United Kingdom. Within 
the compass of a pamphlet of ninety pages, there is a wide 
array of explicit and authoritative details respecting courses 
of professional study in almost every department of learning. 

There is much hidden spoil—especially for the statistician—in 
the bulky “ Fortieth Report of the Department of Science and 
Art,” and those who are content to dig and delve for themselves 
in its pages will not miss their reward. Ten years ago there 
were only seventy-two thousand pupils under instruction in 
science classes, but now the number is upwards of one hundred 
and eighty thousand. Out of this total, nearly one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand come within the category of those on 
account of whose instruction payments—on the results of 
examinations—are made by the Department. The examinations 
were held in 1892, at two thousand and sixty-four centres in the 
provinces, and at one hundred and sixty-seven in London, Out 
of the papers worked, one hundred and sixty-four thousand four 
hundred and twenty-two were of an elementary character, and 
thirty-six thousand and thirty-six were in the advanced stage : 
the number of first-classes being respectively twenty-nine 
thousand two hundred and fifty-five, and six thousand six 
hundred and seventy-seven. Nearly three thousand pupils 
succeeded in passing in the honours division. The number of 
students who came up for examination was upwards of one 
hundred and five thousand, or an increase of considerably more 
than fourteen thousand on the previous year. Altogether 
marked progress was made in the work of the Department 
during the last twelve months. 
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